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Rorxat INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

TUESDAY NEXT, March ll, at 3 o'clock, Prof. E. B. POULTON, 
M.A. LL.D. D.Sc. F.R8., FIRST of TWO LECTURES on Recent 
Researches on Protective Resemblance, ‘ WARNING COLOURS’ and 
«MIMICRY in geht 4 ae the eee 

THURSDAY, March 13, at 3 o'clock, E. T, RE ED, Esq., FIRST of 
TWO LE‘URES on ‘ CARICA TURE tN and OUT of PARLIAMENT,’ 
Half-a-Guinea. 


MORALITY PLAY,.—EVERYMAN.—Mr. 
BEN GREET begs to announce that he has arranged with the 
Elizabethan Stage Society to give SIX MATINEES at ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL, Langham Place, commencing on MONDAY, March 17. Prices: 
5s., 3s., and 2s. Box Office opens Monday next. 


O Ss A © 8 & o *O; 


THE HON. SIR JOHN C. DAY'S COLLECTION OF PICTURES. 


First Part, French Masters of the School of 1830, including Works by 
Corot, Millet, Daubigny, Troyon, &c. 


ON VIEW at 168, New Bond Street, W. 


 , (tiadhaliet tbo BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 














and 


Offce : 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J P. (Chamberlain of London). 
Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
Mary to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


$0 PEMBERSHIP. —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Vublisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or ‘Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 

Newsp2 

PENSIONS. —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include :— 

‘The ‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” wigs was established in 1887 
and Weir in 1897, to great ad the News 
‘Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
provides Pensions of 20/. a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 
‘The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
wppropesie Memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign. 

rancis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Meni. 20! , and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athen@um. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institutiow. 

‘The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. ‘The exployés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
se from the interest on this investment since 1887. 

The “ Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 201 for One Year toa Man and 15i. for 
One Year to a Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


ADY desires WORK as INDEXER, Translator 


4 from French. All work Type-Written.—L., 65, "Holbein House, 
Sioane S:oane Square, s.W. 


PRIVAT TK SECRETARY.—A LADY desires 
ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE SECRETARY toa GENTLEMAN. 
French and German very good ; Shorthand ; Type-writing if prepeeie 
Five years in last position ; references on application. —K.C care of 
Messrs. Farmer & Sons, 1, Edwardes ‘Terrace, Kensington Rosa’ WwW. 


AMBRIDGE GRADUATE, 38, Bar-Journalist, 
J seeks SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENT.’ Highest references — 
Address Dicamma, care of Wiliing’s, 162, Piccadilly, W. 


CLERGYMAN (Graduate) residing in London 
J (West), engaged on Sundays, desires WORK in WEEK as 
SECRETARY or LITERARY 

















ASSISTANT to Lady or Gentleman. 
Research Work ; Correspondence ; Articles for Periodicals. Cultured, 
refined, liberal-minded, and progressive. —Address Car.is.r, 5, Pem- 
Sroke Square, Kensington, w. 


GSOReTARY to high-class Printing Company, 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, desires ENGAGEMENT in PUBLISHER'S 
OFFICE, or in any other capacity. Low commencing salary if per- 
manent. Excellent references. — Address P., Athenxwum Press, 
Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


N ACTIVE YOUNG JOURNALIST, aged 22, 

with five years’ experience on Staff of a Monthly Magazine and 

‘as. Sub-Editor of ae class illustrated Weekly Newspaper, is OPEN 

for EMPLOYMENT. Highest references given.—Address JOURNAL Ist, 

are a ‘(Sega & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, 











‘P,HE YORKSHIRE POST has a VACANCY fora 
SECOND ASSISTANT EDITOR. He must be an experienced 
Journalist, an observant and well-read student of affairs, and a lucid 
and luminous writer. Other things being equal, a Candidate with an 
intimate knowledge of North-Country life and industries would be 
preferred. Applicants should submit not more than six selected and 
varied Examples of their Work, and other particulars of their qualifica- 
tions. Nothing requiring to be —— should be sent. Persons not 
clearly qualified by the requi are desired to abstain 
from making application.— Candidates should address themselves to the 
Eprtor, the Yorkshire Post, Leeds, and mark the envelope “‘ Private.” 


ihed 








SCHOOL of ART, I KIDDERMINSTER. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT TEACHER. Must have experience in 
teaching E y Ar and hold the A.C.'T. Certificate. 
Pe who have @ proficiency in Design would receive pre- 
Time required for Teaching about Three Days and Three Evenings. 
Salary, 35/. per annum, which might be increased by a further sum of 
151. by taking a Saturday Afternoon Class. 

we rea to be in by MARCH 29, 
Secretary 





addressed to F. Perkins, 


GclENCE and ART INSTITUTE, “WALSALL. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER in the TECHNICAL DAY 
SCHOOL (SCHOOL of SCIENCE). chietiy to prepare Boys for Advanced 
Science Examinations and Matriculation. Commencing salary, 1201. 
per annum 

Applications. stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accom- 

ed by no* more than three Testimonials, should be sent, on or 
elore MONDAY, March 17, to Joun Tcurnen, Director of ‘Technical 
Instruction. 


BRoRouGH of WEST BROMWICH. 


The MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE invite 
applications for the position of HEAD MASTER, to start a MIXED 
DAY SCHOOL of SCIENCE. 

Applicants mast be Graduates of a University, and have had previous 
Teaching experience at a Science School or Public Elementary School. 

‘rhe Gentleman appointed will be required to enter on the duties on 
July 1, 1902. 

Commencing salary 3501 per annum. 

Particulars of duties, &c , can be obtained from the undersigne4, to 
whom applications, stating age, Teaching experience and qualifica- 
tions, and enclosing aoe of three recent Aare must be sent 
on or before MARCH 31, 1902. x. ERT GRIFFITHS, 

aeears to the Technical Instruction Committee. 
‘The Institute, West Bromwich. 


[J NIVERSITY ao DUBLIN. 
- TRINITY COLLEGE. 

The BOARD of TRINITY COLLEGE are prepared to receive 
applications from Candidates for ‘Two Readerships in Indian Lan- 
guages :— 

(1) A READERSHIP in BURMESE and Oe 
(2) A READERSHIP in TAMIL and TELU 

The Salary of each will be 150/. per annum, in Si to Fees from 
Students. The duties will be to Lecture on Three Days in the Week 
during each of the Eighteen Weeks of the University Arts Course, 
beginning in the first week of November, 1902, and also during Six 
Weeks in the Months of August—September, beginning in 1903, and 
such other duties as the Board of Trinity College may direct. 

Candidates must send copies of their Testimonals before MAY 15 to 
the Recisrrar, Trinity College, Dublin. 


py SLs INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
ACT, 1889. 


CENTRAL WELSH BOARD. 
APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 

The ttl TIVE Cosa TIES of the poner will, on at ARCH 26, 
1902, proceed to the appoint! ent of TWO ORAL EXAMINERS in 
FRENCH, aafl ONE ASSIS TAN t EX AMINER in ENGLIS 

Particulars relating to the STS may be sbinined from the 
undersigned not later than MARCH 13, 1902. 

It will prevent unnecessary delay if applicants seeking further 
parce will kindly state the department respecting which they 
esire to receive information OWEN OWEN, Chief Inspector. 

Central Welsh Board, Cardiff, February 25, 1902. 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF LOGIC. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW will, 
in the Month of MAY, orat some subsequent date, proceed to appoint 
a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in this University, NOW 
VACANT. The Professor will be required to enter on his duties from 
October 1, 1902, from which date the are creer will take effect. 

‘The normal Salary of the Chair is fixed by Ordinance at 8001. The 
Chair has an Official Residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it 
the right to a Pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish 
any further information desired, twenty copies of his Application and 
twenty copies of — ‘Testimonials he may desire to submit, on or 
before APRIL 15, 1902 ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 

91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


EASONABLE and PRACTICAL METHODS 

in EDUCATION at CLACTON COLLEGE, Clacton-on-Sea 

(BOYS). Head Master—HAROLD PICTON, B.Sc. Lond. (Gold, Silver, 
and Research Medalist of University College). 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First-Grade Public School. 
Head Master.—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened P ber, 1900. Fi dati Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 3. 


HORTHAND.—The ROYAL SCHOOL of 
SHORTHAND for rapid and thorough Tuition in 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND for BUSINESS. 
ROYAL SHORTHAND for PRIVATE USE. 
BOOKKEEPING, LANGUAGES, PENMANSHIP. 


Shorthand Writers and Typists ready to pene positions.—Address 
a, Oxenden | Street. Fanton Street, ot, Haymarket. 
































NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 1. 
‘rhe work is arranged so that a Student may advantageously begin 
his Medical Curriculum then. 
Full information may be obtained spe either of the undersigned. 
. R. BRADFORD, M.D. D.Se. F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, aumainng. 











FRANCE.—The ATHENZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








N SDAME AUBERT’S AGENCY, 141, Regent 

Street, W. (estab. 1880).— English and Foreign Governesses 
(Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Chaperons, Companions introduced for 
British Isles anc Abroad. Lady Professors and Teachers for Languages, 
Music, Art, &c. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and Laer knowledge of 
the best Schoois for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


PECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PE’ THERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci, 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-written 

sao eos trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
an rli 


TIXRANSLATIONS! TRANSLATIONS! TRANS.- 

LATIONS !—tThe Misses Tanor & Mevcens undertake Translations 
from or into any Language. Russian, French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian done by Experts in their Oftices. ‘Terms on application.— 
Address 66, Victoria Street, S.W. 














r \YPE- WRITING. —The WEST KENSINGTON 

FENCY. Authors’ MSS., &c. Usual terms. Circulars, &c., by 
Haale ats Ser references. Lessons given. Established 1893.— 
Sixes es, 13, W olverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 





ENVY P E Ww RI T IN G.— Novels, Plays, Essays, 
Reviews, Poetry, &c., Typed an from Dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Difficult MSS. receive special attention. Six years’ experi- 
ence Duplicating. Specimens, Terms, and Authors’ References sent. 
Pupils taken.—G AHAM, é 34, Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 


UTHORS entrusting TYPE-WRITING (9d. per 

1,000 words) and Museum Researches (9d. an hour) to Miss 

Srvuarr, 24, Trafalgar W.C., may rely on prompt and 
efticient service. 


Yee -WRITING.—All kinds of Type-Writing, 





Buildings, 





Shorthand, and ‘Translations undertaken. Special attention 
given to P upils Terms on application.—Miss Rovrievcs, 21, Copthall 
Avenue, F.C. 





VYPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical ‘Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. References to Authors. ‘Terms 
(cash): Ordinary English Prose, 1s. 3d. 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—Tue Camprivce Tyre-Wririnc Acency, 10, 
Duke Street, Ramee. W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8. 


Notice to 


The RUMOUR that Mr. STANHOPE SPRIGG, Literary Agent, 110, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London LW C., intends to transfer his Business to 
New York is QUITE UN FOUNDED. 

“Mr. Sprigg has appointed a special reprenen ate in Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and is making arrangements to open a special branch of 
his business in that city, but he has no inten'ion of removing his 
headquarters from London.”—Literary World, March 1, 1902. 


T= AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably Val chosen Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. BurGues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


Books, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809 


+ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House. 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


A THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





A U'T H ORS, 




















YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 

Limited, 22, Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, Strand, bates 
Telegraphic Address, “‘Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Ge 


SOLICITOR would like to meet with a 

GENTLEMAN who would SHARE ROOMS near the Temple. 
Unexceptionable references required and given.—H., Athenaum 
Press, bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Catalogues. 


CATALOGUE, No. 34.—Drawings of the Farly 
. English School—Turner’s Liber Stadioram, England and WwW ales, 
&c.—Etchings by Millet, Palmer, Whistler—I and K 
Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence. ea: Warp, 2, 
Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ESSES. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
f the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT. BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


MURPHY’S MONTHLY CATALOGUE 

° a 76) of high-class SECOND-HAND BOOKS NOW READY, 

including many choice Specimens of Binding from H. F. Hornby’s Sale, 

and Works from other Sources. Post free on application. 100,000 
Volumes in Stock.—79, Renshaw Street (only Address), Liverpool. 


} Cgererte EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 

trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. he 

largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 

logues issued and sent post free on application. rg Bought.— 
ALTER T. SpenceR, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
47, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


OOKS WANTED: 25s. each offered.—Pater’s 
Renaissance, 1873-Pater’s Marius, 2 wae. First Edition, 1885— 
Whistler's Gentle Art, L.P., 1g00— Symonds’ 8 Essays, 2 vols. 1890—Cook, 
Foxrunting, 1826—Hissey’s Drive ough England, 1885—Gamonia, 
1837—Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1807 —Collya's Wild Red Deer, 1862— 
Desperate Reinedies, 3 vols. 1871—Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols 1878— 
Jackson's French Court, 2 vols. 1881—Jesse’s Richard III. 1862—Andrew 
Lang’s Ballads, 1872—Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols. 1881.— 
Baxer’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. —Rare Books supplied. 





























Sales ‘bp Auction. 
Curiosities. 
M® STEVENS’S NEXT SALE will take place on 
TUESDAY, March 11, 
And amongst others are the following interesting Articles :— 
The beautiful pale blue SILK VEST worn by KING CHARLES I. 
on the SCAFFOLD ; 
A wonderful ROSARY, consisting of 
60 Large Wooden Beads, 
Each one carved out with a Buddha in the centre ; 
A unique Earthenware WINE JAR 
Used by KING PREMPEH of ASHANTI; 
Also 

Some magnificent KINGFISHER and PEARL HEAD ORNAMENTS, 
FUR COATS, EMBROIDERIES, CHINA, and BRONZES from PEKIN, 

A SUIT of CLOTHES worn by the First DUKE of WELLINGTON, 

And an IMMENSE VARIETY of CURIOS from all Parts. 
Nearly 600 Lots. 

Catalogues may be had on application to Mr. Srrvens, 

Street, Covent Garden, W.C 


58, King 





Electrical Apparatus, 
Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus, 

Photographic and Lantern Apparatus. 

FRIDAY, March 1h, at half-past 12 o'clock. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will offer at his Rooms, 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 

DYNAMOS and TELEPHONE APPARATUS and 

ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS, 
MODEL STEAM ENGINES, 

Fine ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE, with Eyepieces, 
STUDENT MICROSCOPES and Fine Sets of MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, consisting of 
CAMERAS and LENSES by Leading Makers, 

AMBERG CABINET LETTER-FILE, 

And many LOTS of MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 

On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 

Catalogues on application. 





British and Foreign Lepidoptera, Cabinets, §c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
On TUESDAY, March 18, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, 

A PORTION of the extensive and valuable COLLECTION of BRITISH 
and EXOTIC LEPIDOPTERA and other Orders of INSECTS 
Formed by the late PHILIP CROWLEY, Esq., F.LS. F.Z.8., 
Of Waddon House, Croydon, 

Together with the ENTOMOLOGICAL CABINETS in which they are 
contained. 

FURTHER PORTIONS of the same will be DISPOSED OF 
in the Months of APRIL and MAY. 

On view day prior 10 till 4. Catalogues on application. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
tfully gi that th 

ay Spey yp yn ‘King Street, St. James's Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, March 10, OLD PICTURES and 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of ‘the late E. H. MARTINEAU, 
Esq., and others. 

On TUESDAY, March 11, PORCELAIN, 
OBJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 

On WEDNESDayY, March 12, the WHOLE of 
the REMAINING STOCK rd 1 5 
HAYW YARD, deceased, late of a Areyil Street W. ee 

On THUBSDAY, March 13 and FRIDAY, 
M 14, ANTIQU 
ky % TONIDES. es. and WORKS of ART of the late ALEX- 

On SATURDAY, March 15, MODERN PIC- 
TURES and DRAWINGS of the late ALEXANDER A. IONIDES, 





Esq., and others. 





Choice and luable Books, includs Selecti ‘om the 
Libraries of Two Gentlemen, and the Library of the late 

F. T. FREEMAN, Esq., removed from Hampstead (by 

pd eg the Ezecutors)—Fr ramed Engravings, Colour-Prints, 
(¢.—Two dt 


BSGRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
UCTIO. 7 at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
W. EDNESDAY March 12, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock, 
CHOICE and VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising a magnificent and 
apparently unique copy of Hogarth’s Works, coloured throughout, 
J. Stockdale, 1812—Gillray’s Works—The Houghton Gallery, 2 vols. 
old red morocco, 1788—The Turner Gallery, India Proofs, Large Paper 
—Temminck’s Dutch East Indies, 3 vols.—Sir G. Naylor’s Coronation 
of George IV., coloured—Sandford’s Coronation of James II.—Pyne’s 
Royal Kesidences, 3 vols.—Nattes’s Views of Bath, and others with 
Coloured Plates—Hutchins’s History of Dorset, 4 vols. —Gerarde’s 
Herball, First Fdition — Ruskin’s Modern Painters, &c., 35 vols.— 
Hasted’s Kent, 12 vols.—Crisp’s Visitation of England, &c , 12 vols.— 
a complete Set of the Tudor ‘Translations, 29 vols. Publications of the 
Kelmscott, Vale, Daniel, and Essex Presees—La Fontaine, Contes et 
Nouvelles, Edition des Fermiers Généraux, 2 vols , and other French 
Illustrated Hooks—Racinet, Le Costume Historique, 6 vols., and 
others on Costume—Fores’s Coronation Procession of Queen Victoria, 
coloured, 60 ft. long, and others similar—the Works of Kipling and 
Pater, Editions de Luxe—Dickens’s David Copperfield, presentation 
co y-—-Black more’s Lorna Doone. 3 yols., and other First Editions of 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Smollett, Richardson, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Lamb, &c.—Uriginal Drawings of Bewick by Rh. B. Haydon—- Auto- 
graph Letters — Framed Engravings —Colour-Prints, &c.; also ‘Two 
handsome Chippendale Bookcases. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of the late 
JAMES PIERCE, Esq., M.A. (by order of the Executors). 


> ° 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, March 19, and Two Fo!lowing Days, at 10’ clock, clive 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, gad the abeve Library, and com- 
prising Wickes’s Spires and Towers, 3 vols. —Burlington Fine-Arts 
Club Catalogues of Bookbindinge, Enamel Work, &c., 3 vols. —Acker- 
mann’s Oxford University, 2 vols—and W estminster Abbey, 2 vols.— 
Pyne’s Koyal Residences, 3 vols., Coloured Copy—Turner’s Fuci, 
4 Vols.—Réveries du Comte de Saxe, Coloured Plates, 2 vol«.—Howell’s 
State Trials, 34 vols.—Green’s English People, 4 vols.—Lamb’s Elia, 
First Edition—Cruikshank's Comic Almanacs, a Set, 1835-53—Books on 
Chess—and others in General Literature. 


_ Catalogues on application. 


Valuable Engravings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 10, at 1 o'clock Caged 

valuable ENGRAVINGS, including Portraits after Sir Joshua Rey- 

nolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, &c., many in proof states— 

a valuable Series of the Works of Henry Bunbury, in fine condition— 

Engravings in Colours by and after Bartolozzi, Cosway, Angelica 
Kauffmann, Morland, Ward, Wheatley, Westall, and others. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








The Library of the late Rev. ISAAC TAYLOR, M.A, LL.D. 
Canon of York. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C., on TUES YAY, March 11, at ee ere 
the LIBRARY of the late Rev. ISAAC TAYLOR, MA D., &e., 
Canon of York, comprising Works on Folk-lore. ay "Anti- 
quities, and Archzeolog y—the Historical Writings of Freeman, Momm- 
sen, Dancker, and others—Philological Literature. English and Foreign, 
and Works dealing with Family and Place Names—Encyclopwrdia 
Britannica, Ninth Edition—Theological Literature—Works of Refer- 
ence—the Publications of the Palwographical and other Learned 
Societies— Books on the Alphabet and the Origin of Writing- Greek 
and Latin Epigraphy—Runic Inscriptions—Autograph Manuscvipts, 
&c.; other Properties, including the Writings of Walter Pater, First 
Editions—the Works of Ainsworth. Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &c.— 
Books illustrated by Blake and Cruikshank 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Autograph Letters. 


ESSRS. SOTH BBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCT at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
AoE Strand, W.C.,on W EDNE DAY, March 12, and Following Day, 
atl o'clock precisely, valuable AU TOGRAPH LETTERS and HIS- 
TORICAL DOCUMENTS, comprising Specimens of Dean Swift, 
Charles I. and II., Oliver Cromwell, George Washington, Sir Walter 
Scott, Sir Christopher Wren, Duke of Wellington, Lord Nelson, 
Charlotte Bronté, Lady Hamilton—a Series of Letters of the Bonaparte 
Family—an interesting Series of Autograph Letters of Charles Lever— 
interesting Correspondence addressed to Mrs. ‘Ihrale, from James 
Boswell, Burke, David Garrick, Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mrs. Siddons, and others—Lettersin the Autograph of John Wesley, 
David Livingstone, George Stephenson, &c.—a valuable Series of 
Letters of Charles Dickens—Royal Sign Manuals of Queen Elizabeth, 
Henry VII., James I., &c.—Letters of Madame de Maintenon, Madame 
de Pompadour, Fénelon, Cardinal Mazarin Cardinal Richelieu, Robes- 
pierre—an interesting Series of Autograph Letters of Voltaire, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








A Selected Portion of the valuable Library “4 the late 
Right Hon. the EARL of ORFORD, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W on RIDAY, March 14 a SELE 3UTED PORTION N of the 
valuable LIBRARY of the late Right Hon. the FARL of ORFORD, 
comprising valuable Books and MSS., including many in Fine Bindings 
with Arms of former celebrated Owners, including Grolier, the Old 
Pretender, and the Cardinal Duke of York, English and Foreign 
Sovereigns, Cardinals, Popes, Mesdames de France, &c.—Extra-lllus- 
trated Books—fine [)luminated Hore, 
May be viewed the day prior. Catalogues may be had; copies, illus- 
trated with 6 — in Colours of the principal Bindings, may be had, 
price 2s. eac 








Valuable Books and Illuminated Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on M( YNDA Y, March 17, and Four Following 
Days, valuable BOOKS and ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, in- 
cluding a SELECTION from the LIBRARY of the EARL of MEX- 
BOROUGH, a small SELECTION from the WILLIAMSCOTE 
LIBRARY, and other Properties, comprising a Series of richly 
Illuminated Horze—Ten Holograph Letters of Robert Burns to Peter 
Hill of Edinburgh—interesting Series of Letters of Coleridge, Southey, 
and Shelley — Nelson’s Letter-Book—Holograph MSS. of William 
Morris—Historical Documents relating to Henry VIII., Archbishop 
Cranmer, Cardinal Pole, &c.—the First and Second Folio ‘Shakespeare 
(the latter with the excessively rare Smethwick Title-Page), and many 
interesting Works of S erest—Coll relating to the 
History of the Stage, by Stephen Jones—early and rare English Books 
First and Early Editions of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress—old Italian 
Books with Woodcuts—early printed Foreign Books—rare Americana— 
a Series of First Editions of Byron, Edward FitzGerald, William Morris, 
and other modern English Writers— a Collection of English Ex-Libris— 
American Postage Stam ps—Undescribed Copies of Goldsmith’s Prospect 
of Society and Gray’s Elegy—Extra-Illustrated Books—Works on 


Sporting, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The Royal Book, printed by Caxton, the Property of t 
Bedf ‘ord Literary Institute. 7 te 


M ESSks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & en 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellingto: 

Street, Strand, W C., on THURSDAY, March 20, a magnificent co rex 

a ry Book printed by Caxton in 1487, in the original Caxton Binding 

‘Two Papal Indulgences on vellum printed by Caxton, sold by order 

of the COUNCIL of the Fe rel LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 

INSTITUTE and GENERAL LIBRARY. 
May be viewed two days - Catalogues may be had. 





Books from the Kelmscott, Vale, Essex House, and other famous 
Presses, and Three Autograph Manuscripts of William 
Morris, 


M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by re at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., n FRIDAY, on ani a SERIES of BOOKS 
from the KELMSCO rr. VALE, ESSEX HOUSE, and other famous 
Modern Presses, including Two Copies E the Kelmscott — 
Gothic Architecture, on vellum —the Vale Press Dial and Shakes: 
&c.—and William Morris's Autograph Manuscripts of A Dream o John 
Ball, The Friendship of Amis and Amile, and The Art of the People, 
and other Lectures bound in One Volume. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings, Water-Cvlour Drawings, and Paintings, the 
Property of the late Mrs. GARRARD. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
i by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, March 11, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, and 
Following Day, the COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, including the 
Property of the late Mrs. GARRARD, removed from West Norwood 
(by order of the Executors), consisting of Fancy Subjects in Colours, 
by and after Wheatley, Morland, Ward, Bartolozzi, Reynolds, Romney, 
Lawrence, &c.—scarce Sporting Prints—a few choice Modern Proofs, 
&c.; also the COLLECTION of DRAWINGS and SKETCHES, the 
Property of a LADY, including Subjects by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
A. E. Chalon, R. P. Bone, Christale. &c., many of which were purchased 
at the Artists’ Sales, and Oil Paintings a to Sir P. Lely, 
Kneller, Bristow, Sartorius, Hariowe, Shayer, 





Library of the late JAMES CAWTHORN, Esq. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Squa! wW.c., 
on WEDNESDAYW, March 12. and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 
past 1 Tagg precisely, the LIBRARY of the late JAMES CAW- 
tHORN, Esq., including Engravings from the Works of Sir T. 
Lawrence—Claude’s Liber Veritatis—International Library of Famous 
Literature—Egan’s Boxiana, 5 vols. boards—Thackeray’s Virginians, 
in Original Parts—Daniell's Oriental Scenery—Mémoires relatifs a la 
Révolution, 58 vols.— Dodwell’s Views in Greece — The Kingdom's 
Intelligencer—Forlong’s Rivers of Life — First Editions of Modern 
Authors—Autograph Letters of C. Dickens, W. M. ‘Thackeray, and 
others—Ex-Libris, &c. 


China, Silver, Objects of Art, and Furniture. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their —— ake Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, March 18, at ten min t 1 o'clock recisely, 
CHINA, SILV ER, and PLATE, Objects ) ‘are, and Antique Furniture. 








Valuable Books and Engravings relating to Military Subjects, 
collected by the late THOM AS PRESTON, Esq., F.S.A. 


——. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
UCTION, at mayen! Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W C., 
on THURSDAY, March 20, , and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS relating to 
Military Subjects, including a long series on the Volunteer Movement, 
collected by the late THOMAS PRESTON, Esq., of the Privy Council 
Office, amongst which will be found Meyrick’ 's Ancient Armour—The 
Loyal ay olunteers, coloured plates by Rowlandson—The British Volun- 
teer, 7 parts—Historic Military and Naval Anecdotes— Martial and 
Naval Achievements, ? vols.—Heath’s Military Occurrences—Vernet et 
Lamé, Collections des Uniformes des Armées Frangaises—Markham’s 
Souldier’s Grammar—Dumaresq, Uniformes des Armées de ]'Europe— 
Military Costume of Turkey: —Plunket (Capt.), The Character ofa Good 
Commander, 1689—Gillray’s Caricatures. in 4 vols. —‘Triumphs of 
Europe—Campaign of Waterloo—Engravings, comprising Volunteer 
and Military Reviews, Battle — Costume Plates, Views of Naya) 
and other Subjects, Portraits, 
On view two days before and mornings of Sale, or any day prior by 
appointment. 


Library of the late THOMAS PRESTON, Esq., F.S.A. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, March 26, and Following Day, at ten minntes past 
4 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late THOMAS PRESTON, 

Esq., F.8.A., and other Properties, amongst which will be found 
Bewick's ‘Birds and Quadrupeds, Largest Paper—Scott’s Guy Man- 
nering, First Edition, original boards—Jane Austen's Emma, First 
Edition, original half-calf, uncut — Wilson’s American Ornithology, 
9 vols. —smith’ s Antiquities of Westminster— Waller (Edmund), Poems, 
1645 — Historic, Military, and Naval Anecdotes— Humphrey's Art of 
Printing —Combe’s Tours of Dr. Syntax—The Times, from 1822 to 1892— 
Hansara’s Parliamentary Debates, 461 vols.—Original Proof Sheets of 
Burton’s Kama Shastra—Morris’s Birds, 6 vols —- The Portfolio—The 
Stndio—First Editions of ' Swinburne, Lang. = other Modern Authers 
—Works on Cor er ac of Americana, 
including Franklin’ 8 Propeanie relating ibs ha Education of Youth, 1749 
—Mather’s India Christiana, 1721—Acosta’s West Indies, 1604—Kyfield’s 
New England, 1689 — Harcourt’s Yoy e to Guiana, 1613—Hubbard’s 
New Engiand, 1677—Smith’s History of New York, bie a His- 
tory of Virginia —Sarate’s History of Peru—Works on Magic, 

Catalog on aeons 











Library of the late GEORGE LAMBERT, Esq. (by 
order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47. Leicester Square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, April of oa Following Day, at ten minutes pas' 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late GEORGE LAMBERT, 
sq. (by order of the ian, comprising valuable Books in all 
Branches of Literature. 


Library of Sporting Books, the Property of an Amateur. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, le 
on W EDNESDAY, April 16, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of BOOKS on SPORTING SUBJECTS, the Property of 
an AMATEUR. 


Valuable Scientific Library, the Property of a Gentleman, 
recently deceased. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, - panes Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, April 23, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock Sey valuable SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, including Voyage 
of the Challenger, 50 vols.—Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society, 
Complete Set—Couch’s British Fishes—Zoological Society of London, 
Proceedings, 38 yols.—Lear’s Family of Parrots—Coates’s Herd Book— 
Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, 17 vols.—Irby’s Ornitho- 
logy of the Straits of Gibraltar—Florist and Garden Miscellany— 
Hardwicke’s Science Gossip, Complete Set, &c. 
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Coins and — A the late HENRY OLIPHANT, Esq, 
H. LEONARD, Esq. 
ESSRS. perce & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION. at their Galleries. 47, Leicester Square, W 
the above COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS EARLY in SPRL. 








HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
and AFTER 


No. 301. MARCH, 1902. 
COMPULSORY ee TRAINING—a pan-Britannic Militia. By 
Clinton E. Dawkin: 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN as an EMPIRE BUILDER. By Henry Birch- 
enough. 
The AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN and JAPAN. By 
H. N. G. Bushby. 


The TREATMENT of UNTRIED PRISONERS. By Sir Robert 
Anderson, K.C.B. (late Assistant Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis). 

The APOSTLE of MEDIOCRITY. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

WHERE the V oe GENTRY are: 


(1) By W. G. W: 
(2) By Col. A. Fr. r. " Hareourt. 


The INCREASING EXPORT of ENGLAND'S ART TREASURES. 
By Claude Phillips (Keeper of the Wallace Collection). 


The MASQUE of ‘ULYSSES.’ By Stephen Gwynn. 
Is the CROWNED KING an ECCLESIASTICAL PERSON? By the 
Rey. Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


The a. ENGLISH GIRL SELF-PORTRAYED. By the Countess 
rsey 


CONCERNING GHOST STORIES. By W.S. Lilly. 
WHO COMPOSED the PARLIAMENTARY PRAYER? By the late 
Sir Archibald Milman, K.C.B. 


FAMINE and CONTROVERSY. By G. M. Chesney. 

A CHARTERED ACADEMY. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

LAST MONTH—The Clean Slate. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 





2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
Mates CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for MARCH, now ready, contains— 
1. The UNITED STATES of IMPERIAL BRITAIN. By Ogniben. 


The REAL LORD ROSEBERY. By Hector Macpherson. 


3. M. BRIEUX and his WORKS. By Mlle. Claire de Pratz. 

4. The BELGIAN CURSE in AFRICA. By Edmund D. Morel. 

5. The INDEPENDENCE of BELGIUM. By the Hon. John M. 
Creed. 

6. The INCREASING PURPOSE. By E. Wake Cook. 

7. The SONG of the FALCON. By Maxim Gorky. (Translated by 
Dr. E. J. Dillon.) 

8. AMERICAN INVESTMENTS in ENGLAND. By Walter F. Ford. 

9. IRISH in IRELAND. By Michael Macdonagh. 

10. A RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. By “China Station.” 


1l. The ANGLO-JAPANESE AGREEMENT from the JAPANESE 
POINT of VIEW. By Alfred Stead. 


12. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reader.” 
London : Horace Marshall & Son. 





THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2s, 
Contents. MARCH. 
From Shanghai to Bhamo. By R. Logan Jack, LL.D. FG.S. With 


8 Illustrations and Map.—The Formation of the Maldives. By J. 
Stanley Gardiner, M.A. With 7 Illustrations, Sections, and 3 Sketch 
Maps.—The Importance of Geography in Education. By the Right 
Hon. James HKryce, M.P.— ion on the Western 
Continent. A Study - Commercial Seana. By Col. George Earl 
Church, M.Am.Soc.C.E. With Sketeh Map.—Oceanographical Research 
in the Atlantic. By Hugh Robert Mill, D.Se. LL.D.—Obituary: The 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. —Correspondence : The Hydrography of 
the Sobat Region, by H. H. Austin, Major and Capta tain The 
Belgian Antarctic Expedition, by Paul Pelseneer, D.8c., A "Sdecwe 
Pre gee ‘abe eee 3 ‘Solidum,’ by Geo G. Chisholm ; Glacia- 
tion, by D. W. F.—Meetings of the Ro oyal Geographical Society, Session 
1901-1902. 2. — Geographical Literature of the Month.—New M at 
London ard Stanford, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, Cc. 








TUDY for the ARCHITECTURAL TREAT- 
\) MENT of a BRIDGE; Ancient Monuments in Modern Italy; 
The London Water Bill Discussion; The late Mr. J. F. Bentley ; Design 
for a Marble Pulpit; Design in Furniture (Architectural Astoctation 
See the BUILDER of March 8 (4d. ; ripe 
4id.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the 
Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





Price 2s. 6d. net; or on Hand-made Paper, 5s. net. 
PROSPECT of SOCIETY. Being the Earliest 


Form of Goldsmith's ‘ Traveller,’ now first Reprinted from the 
only known Copy of the Original. Edited by BERTRAM DOBELL. 


Published by the Editor, 77, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


TNHE PICKWICKIAN DICTIONARY and 
CYCLOPZDIA. By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. net. Only 450 Copies printed. 


W. T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


‘PRE DE LA MORE PRESS beg to announce 
their REMOVAL to Larger Premises at 


298, REGENT STREET, W. 


(Ten Doors from Oxford Circus, towards the Queen’s Hall). 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


its Architecture and Art. By GILBERT 
HASTINGS. Printed in Large Type on Hand-made Paper, and 
with numerous Illustrations. reap. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘The WOMAN WHO WENT to HELL. Being 
Ballads and Lyrics of the Folk-lore of Ireland. Ry DORA SIGER- 
SON (Mrs. Clement Shorter). With a Frontispiece by Blanche 
McManus. Printed on Hand-made Paper. Small 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


MONASTIC SEALS of the THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 450 Full-Page Plates in Collotype, with Historical 
Introduction and Descriptive tee by GALE PEDRICK, 
F.R.Hist.Soc. Printed in Old-faced Type, bound in parchment 
“boards, antique grey paper sides and gilt lettered, 25s. net. 


De La More Pres?, 298, Regent Street, W. 


SIENA : 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


CECIL RHODES: 


A Study of a Career. 


By HOWARD HENSMAN, Author of ‘A History of 
Rhodesia.’ With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“The author’s intimate acquaintance with his subject 
gives special interest to the passages descriptive of the 
early life, the peculiarities, and unconventional habits of a 
curious and in some respects bafiling ee coeees A con- 
siderable contribution alike to current biograph ane and to the 
historical literature of British South Africa.”— 

“The best account of Mr. Rhodes’s career that zl been 
—— to the world on a similar scale, and one that is 

ikely to coincide with the verdict of history in its broad 
outlines.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





ON WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12, WILL BE PUBLISHED 


MONSIEUR MARTIN: 


A Romance of the Great Swedish War. 
By WYMOND CARRY, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, 
3y EDWARD CLODD. 
Being the New Volume of ‘‘ Modern English Writers.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


“A succinct, sympathetic, and on the whole well- 
informed account of Huxley’s life and work, which may be 
cordially recommended.” —Scotsman. 


UNIFORM WITH THE MEMORIAL EDITION. 


MONOLOGUES of the DEAD. By 
G. W. STEEVENS, Author of ‘With Kitchener to 
Khartum,’ ‘In India,’ ‘Things Seen,’ ‘Glimpses of 
Three Nations,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


The FIRST THINGS. Studies in 


the Embryology of Religion and Natural Theology. 
By Rev. JOHN BUCHAN, Jobn Knox Church, Glas- 
gow. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


MEMORIES: Grave and Gay. Forty 
Years of School Inspection. By JOHN KERR, LL D. 
With Portraits and other illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ LINESMAN’S” BOOK ON THE WAR. 
NINTH IMPRESSION, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


WORDS by an EYEWITNESS. By 


‘Linesman. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The work of an artist—a fair-minded artist, who can 
take his reader into the vortex of the fiercest battle, intro- 
duce him to all that is base and vile in man’s nature, all 
that is gruesome and depressing on the field of slaughter, 
and yet not repel or fill the reader with disgust.’’— Times. 

“The most interesting book that has yet been written 
upon the war.”—St. James’s pained 


BLACKWOOD'S )D'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1037. MARCH, 1902. 2s. 6d. 
The CHAM of TARTARY. By Tis. 


The ROMANCE of a SCOTS FAMILY. By H. Clifford, 
C.M.G. 


ON the HEELS of DE WET. III. Bee-Line to Britstown. 

DIVIDED. By Moira O'Neill. 

A RAILROAD to INDIA. 

The REGALIA of ENGLAND and the HONOURS of 
SCOTLAND. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

OLD TOM LANSDON. 

AMONG the FIFE MINERS. 
Durland. 

IMPRESSMENT for TRANSPORT in INDIA. By 8. S. 
Thorburn. 

The CONQUEST of CHARLOTTE. Chaps. 19, 20, 

ARMY REFORM. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—Virtue of several 
Kinds—The Policy of Cecil Rhodes—Krugerism v. Great 
Britain—The Road to the North— Kinglake — Lord 
Dufferin. 

ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


Part II. By Kellogg 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


DEMETRIUS on STYLE (Demetrius 
de Elocutione). The Greek Text edited after the Paris 
MS , with Introduction, Translation, &c., by W. RHYS 
ROBERTS, Litt.D., Professor of Greek in the University 
College of North Wales. [/n the press. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DIONYSIUS of HALICARNASSUS: 


the Three Literary Letters (Ep. ad Ammaeum I., Ep. ad 
Pompeium, Ep. ad Ammaeum II). Greek Text, with 
English Translation, Facsimile, Notes, Glossary of 
Rhetorical and Grammatical Terms, Bibliography, and 
Introductory Essay on Dionysius as a Literary Critic. 
Demy 8vo, 9s. 


LONGINUS on the SUBLIME. The 


Greek Text edited after the Paris Manuscript, with 
Introduction, Translation, Two Facsimiles, and Four 
Appendices (Textual, Linguistic, Literary, and Biblio- 
graphical). Demy 8vo, 9s. 


The EARLY AGE of GREECE. By 
WILLIAM RIDGEWAY, M.A., Disney Professor of 
Archeology in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College; sometime Professor of 
Greek in Queen’s College, Cork ; Author of ‘ The Origin 


of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards,’ &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, in 2 vols., Vol. I., 
2l1s. (Vol. Z/. in the press. 


SPECTATOR.—“ It is impossible to do justice to the 
close method of reasoning pursued by Mr. Ridgeway. Not 
one page of his six hundred and eighty-four is unnecessary 
or pointless, and we can only recommend all scholars who 
are interested in the early literature and civilization of Greece 
to study this—the most important of recent contributions to 
classical scholarship.” 


LIFE and LETTERS in the FOURTH 
CENTURY. By T. R. GLOVER, M.A., Classical 
Lecturer and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

BOOKMAN.—‘‘An unusually attractive book. The 
author with much skill and charm sets before us a picture 
of a period remarkably little known, even to students.’ 

PILOT.—‘ A good and thorough piece of work, which we 
hope will win wide recognition for its author.” 


The CHOEPHORI of AESCHYLUS. 
With Critical Notes, Commentary, Translation, and a 
Recension of the Scholia. By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D., 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor of Classical Philology in the University of Mel- 
bourne. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The edition is one of 
the most acceptable contributions to classical scholarship 
which have been published for some years.” 


‘The KNIGHTS of ARISTOPHANES. 


Edited by R. A. NEIL, M.A. LL.D. (Aberdeen), late 
Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
University Lecturer in Sanskrit. Demy 8vo, 10s. 
SCHOOL WORLD. — ‘This stands alone among the 
editions of Aristophanes for its combination of taste, 
learning, and humour. Every page shews tbat Mr. Neil 
had a critical and linguistic acumen which places him in 
the front rank of scholars.” 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—“ We do not doubt that this 
edition of ‘ The Knights’ is final; and it is a worthy monu- 
ment of a lamented scholar’s taste and erudition.” 


DEMOSTHENES.—DE CORONA. 
With Critical and Explanatory Notes, an Historical 
Sketch, and Essays. By W. W. GOODWIN, Hon. LL.D. 
D C.L., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
University. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

ATHENA.UM.—“A thoroughly satisfactory editor for 
a given classical work is not often to be found; but the 
Cambridge University Press is to be heartily congratulated 
on having secured complete success in this respect by the 
issue of Prof. Goodwin’s excellent edition of Demosthenes’ 
masterpiece, to which the printers bave done justice in their 
usual refined style. Only a mature scholar of the highest 
reputation could attempt such a task without incurring the 
charge of presumption.” 


LIVY. Book lI. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Map. By R. S. CONWAY, Litt.D, Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Warrenty College, Cardiff. 2s. "ed. 

GUARDIAN.—“ This volume ranks with the best of the 
Pitt Press Series, and bears on every page the trace of a 
master hand...... We trust that this volume will receive 
from sixth-form masters the attention that it deserves.” 

SCHOOL WORLD,—*“ This edition must be | used in all 
classes where Livy is to be begun or continued.’ 

JOURNAL of EDUCATION.—“' This is another useful, 
or even valuable, edition, with a good introduction, and 
notes which sbow that the editor is interested in them, 
and which are therefore likely to interest other people.” 

EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—‘‘No better edition could 
possibly be desired for sixth forms and university students. 
aeanee We trust that this book will meet with the success that 
its unusual excellence merits.” 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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MESSRS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
CROMWELL’S ARMY: a History of the English 


Soldier during the Civil Wars, ” Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. By C. H. 


FIRTH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
An elaborate study and description of Cromwell’s army by which the victory of the 
Parliament was secured. The ‘‘ New Model” is described in minute detail, and the author, 


Naan OO 8£ 00 80 OO OOOOOOOOO™O"™” 


who is one of the most distinguished historians of the day, has made great use of 


unpublished MSS. 


The ANCIENT RUINS of RHODESIA. By 


R. N. HALL and W.G. NEAL. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
This book contains Descriptions of Two Hundred Ruins of Temples and Forts, and of | 


their Types and Ages of Architecture. 
Occupations of Rhodesia; King Solomon’s Gold, Ancient Burials, Ancient Gold- mining, &ce. 


It is profusely illustrated, and contains many Maps and Plans. 


HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, and 


BROWN. By A.C. HADDON, Sc. . F.R.S. With many Illustrations med a Map. | 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 
A narrative of Adventure and Exploration in Northern Borneo. 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 


DANTE STUDIES and RESEARCHES. By 


PAGET TOYNBEE, D.Litt. M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The student will find in this book a mine of medizval lore, for which he would look 
in vain in any other English work dealing with the subject.” —Daily News. 





It describes also the Sabean and Phcenician 


It contains much | 


METHUENS NEW BOOKS. 


LISI IIT 


GENERAL LITERATURE —Continuea. 
The CHURCH of CHRIST. By E. T. Green. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Churchman’s Library. 


‘The CHIEF TRUTHS of the CHRISTIAN 


FAITH. By J. STEPHENSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
An attempt to present in clear and popular form the main truths of the Faith. The 
book is intended for lay workers in the Church, for educated parents, and for teachers 


| generally. 
THOUGHTS and COUNSELS of MANY YEARS. 
nee ctony tony by ~ ae of ARCHBISHOP ALEXANDER. By J. H. BURN, B.D, 


‘The EPISTLE of ST. PAUL the APOSTLE to 


the EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. WHITAKER. 1s. 6d. net. 
eae 2 (Churchman’s Bible. 


r ICTION. 
‘SORDON. By Benjamin Swift, Author of ‘Siren 


City.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Handled with a skili and a power that are almost unfailing. The book is thoroughly 
| good. It absorbs as much by its ingenuity in the use of material as by the force of its 


| imagination.”—Academy. 


A REPORT on CANADA. By the Earl of The STORY of TERESA. By A. Macdonell. 


DURHAM. With an Introductory Note. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A reprint of the celebrated Report which Lord Durham made to the British Government 


on the state of British North America in 1838. It is probably the most important utterance 
on British colonial policy ever published, and it will be at the present crisis of extreme | 


interest and value. 

‘*A document which is not only instructive to public opinion where and when instruc- 
tion is very much needed, but which is otherwise valuable and interesting...... There is no 
reading so good for politicians of all schools and all grades at this moment as the Durham 


Report.” —Pilot. 


The KING and QUEEN of HEARTS. An 1805. 


Book for Children. By CHARLES LAMB. Illustrated by, William Mulready. A 
New Edition, in Facsimile. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 1s. 6d. 
This little book is a literary curiosity, and has been discov: ered and identified as the 
work of Charles Lamb by E. V. i 
which was illustrated by Mulready. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE: 


from its Beginning to Tennyson. By L. ENGEL. Translated from the German. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a very complete and convenient Sketch of the Evolution of our Literature from 
early days. The treatment is biographical as well as critical, and is rendered more 
interesting by the quotation of characteristic passages from the chief authors. 


ECTHESIS CHRONICA. Edited by Prof. Lam- 


BROS. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Byzantine Terts. 


A HISTORY of RUSSIA from PETER the) 


GREAT to ALEXANDER II. By W. R. MORFILL, Oriel College, Oxford. With | 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This history, by the most distinguished authority in England, is founded on a study of | 
original documents, and, though necessarily brief, is the most comprebensive narrative in | 


existence. Considerable attention has been paid to the social and literary development of 
the country, and the recent expansion of Russia in Asia. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH in INDIA. By 


A. D. INNES, M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JULIUS CAISAR. Edited by M. Macmillan, | 


M.A. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“Very handsome, well edited, well printed, and convenient. No reader or book buyer | 


could desire a more attractive and satisfactory form.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. 


WITH STEYN and DE WET. By 


Philip | 
PIENAAR. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


i maaan e of the Adventures of a Boer Telegraphist of the Orange Free State during | 
e War. 


‘Full of interest and entertainment. Exceedingly interesting.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The PARADISO of DANTE. Translated by 


H. F. CARY. Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 
2s, 6d. net. (Little Library. 


MARRIAGE. By Susan Ferrier. Edited by Miss | | 


GOODRICH-FREER and LORD IDDESLEIGH. 2 vols. (Little Library. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Lawrence 


STERNE. Edited by HERBERT PAUL. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. [Little Library. 


ELIA, and the LAST ESSAYS of ELIA. By' 


CHARLES LAMB. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. [Little Library. Shortly. 


Lucas. It is an exact facsimile of the original edition, | 


Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 


The FOUNDERED GALLEON. By Weatherby 


CHESNEY, Author of ‘John Topp, Pirate.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready,. 


The AUTOCRATS. By Charles K. Lush. Crown 


8vo, 6s. (Ready. 


‘DRIFT. By L. T. Meade. Crown 8vo, 6s. — 
OUT of the CYPRESS SWAMP. By Edith 


RICKERT. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 


The ROMANCE of UPFOLD MANOR. By C. E. 


DENNY. Crown 8vo, 6s, (Ready. 


MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. By C. J. Cutcliffe 


HYNE, Author of ‘ Captain Kettle.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 


The VICTORS. By Robert Barr, Author of ‘The 


Countess Tekla.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 


The LAND of the LOST. By W. Satchell. 


Crown 8vo, 68. [Ready. 


The MASTER of BEECHWOOD. By Adeline 


SERGEANT, Author of ‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 


A HEROINE from FINLAND. By Paul Waine- 


MAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 


_PLOTS. By Bernard Capes, Author of ‘The Lake 


of Wine.’ Crown 8v0, 6s. (Ready. 


I CROWN THEE KING. By Max Pemberton, 


Author of ‘The Footsteps of a Throne.’ With Illustrations by Frank Dadd and A. 
Forestier. Crown 8vo, 6s. (March 13. 


The KEYS of the HOUSE. By Algernon 


GISSING. Crown 8vo, 6s. (March 13. 


LOST PROPERTY. By W. Pett Ridge, Author 


of ‘A Son of the State.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (March 20. 


A HEART of FLAME. ByC. F. Embree. Crown 


| 


8vo, 6s. (March 20. 
LOVE GROWN COLD. By Annie Swan. Crown 


‘WITH HOOPS of STEEL. By Florence Finch 


KELLY. Crown 8vo, 6s. [April 10. 


| THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. By Mrs. 


E, COTES (SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN), Author of ‘A Voyage of eon og 
Apri 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 





A NEW WORK ON THE NAVY. 


NAVAL EFFICIENCY: the War-Readiness of 


the Fleet. By ARCHIBALD S, HURD, Author of ‘ The British Fleet,’ 
‘How the Navy is Run,’ &c. With Maps and Diagrams. Large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. [in April, 





A NEW WORK BY W. H. MALLOCK. 


RELIGION as a CREDIBLE DOCTRINE. By 


W. H. MALLOCK, Author of ‘ Aristocracy and Evolution, &c. Demy 
8vo. [In the press. 





NEW BOOK FOR THE CORONATION. 


The CORONATION of a KING: the Ceremonies, 


Pageants, and Chronicles of Coronations of all Ages. By M. F. JOHN- 
STON. With numerous lllustrations from Old Prints. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[Neat week. 


ANECDOTAL RECOLLECTIONS of the CON- 


GRESS of VIENNA. By the Comte de la GARDE-CHAMBONAS. 





With Introduction and Notes by the Comte FLEURY. Translated 
by the Author of ‘An Englishman in Paris,’ Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
[This day. 


This volume from the pen of an eye-witness of the greatest gathering of 
crowned heads in the history of the world probably constitutes the most 
interesting document on the subject from a purely anecdotal and literary 
point of view. 





A NEW STUDY OF THOMAS HARDY AND WESSEX. 


The WESSEX of ROMANCE. Comprising a 
Study of the Wessex Folk and an Attempt to explain the Novelist. By 
WILKINSON SHERREN. With a Synopsis of the Wessex Novels, a 
Glossary of the Dialect, a Bibliography of Mr. Hardy’s Work, and 7 Full- 





Page Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 
MR. WELLS'S IMPORTANT BOOK. 
ANTICIPATIONS. By H. G. Wells. Seventh 


Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [In the press. 
“ The most remarkable piece of social prophecy we have lately read.” 
Spectator, 
‘*Is one of the most suggestive attempts that have yet been made 
seriously to grapple with those great problems of the near future which present 
themselves to every man.”—Spectator, 





NEW AND CHEAP EDITION, 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By John 


FORSTER. With Portraits and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
[Just ready. 
Uniform with the Half-Crown Edition of Dickens's works, 





NEW BOOK ON ORCHIDS. 


The CULTURE of GREENHOUSE ORCHIDS: 


Old System and New. By FREDERICK BOYLE, Author of ‘About 
Orchids,’ Supervised by JOSEPH GODSEFF. With 3 Coloured Plates 
and 50 Illustrations from Photographs by Col. F. C. Taylor. Crown 8vo, 
8s, net. [Just ready. 
This work contains the first account published in English, setting aside 
the horticultural papers, of the new system of culture for orchids, lately dis- 
covered in Belgium. But the old system is given also in fullest detail. 





FRAGMENTS of MEMORY and FANCY: in 


Prose and Verse. By BARONESS OESTERREICHER, Author -of 
*Gleams and Dreams in Tranquil Hours,’ 


Ink Sketches by the Author. Crown 8vo, 63, [Just ready. 


Impressions of Austria and other countries, recollections of early and | 


later years, and a few reflections and poems, 








With upwards of 30 Pen-and- | 


rns 


EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


DIARIES of the EMPEROR FREDERICK 


during the CAMPAIGNS of 1866 and 1870-1, and his Journeys to the 
East and to Spain. Translated from the German by FRANCES A, 
WELBY. Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 
**It would be impossible to exaggerate their value. They afford an 
insight into the character, the varied gifts, the ideals, and the aims of their 
lamented author, such as no biographer could have supplied.”— World, 





LONDON’S CABS AND ’BUSES. 


OMNIBUSES and CABS: their Origin and 


History. By HENRY CHARLES MOORE. With Illustrations from 
rare old Engravings, Prints,and Photographs. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘*Mr. Moore’s book is a complete guide to the history both of the cab and 
of the omnibus, and his text is made all the more intelligible and interesting 
by the illustrations which accompany it.”— Globe. 





TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
A CAPE HOUSEKEEPER'S DIARY. By 


HILDAGONDA J. DUCKITT, Author of ‘Hilda’s Where Is It of 
Recipes,’ With Frontispiece. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


This is a chronicle of daily events and monthly work in a Cape house- 
hold, with numerous Cooking Recipes, and Notes on Gardening, Poultry 
Keeping, &c. 


INDIAN DISHES for ENGLISH TABLES. 


By KETAB. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 





NEW ART BOOKS. 
DESIGN: an Exposition of the Principles and 


Practice of the Making of Patterns, By RICHARD E. HATTON. 
With 177 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 5s, net. [Zmmediately. 


WOOD-CARVING as an AID to the STUDY of 


ELEMENTARY ART. By F. G. JACKSON, Art Examiner, and Author 
of ‘Lessons in Decorative Design’ and ‘Theory and Practice of Design.’ 
Demy 8vo, [Shortly. 


MODELLING. A Guide for Teachers and 


Students. By E, LANTERI, Professor of Sculpture at the Royal 
College of Art, South Kensington. With a Portrait Drawing of the 
Author by Prof. A. Legros, and 42 Full-Page Plates and other Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. E. ONSLOW FORD, R.A., contributes a 
Preface, Crown 4to, 162 pages, 15s, net. 


PERSPECTIVE: for Art Students, Artists, and 


Draughtsmen. By RICHARD G. HATTON, Author of ‘Figure 
Drawing,’ ‘Elementary Design,’ &c, With 208 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8yvo, 292 pages, 5s. 


A BOOK of STUDIES in PLANT FORM. 
With Some Suggestions for their Application to Design. By A. E. V. 
LILLEY and W. MIDGLEY. Tenth Thousand. Revised and Enlarged 
with numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


PROGRESSIVE DESIGN for STUDENTS. By 


JAMES WARD, Author of ‘The Principles of Ornament,’ ‘ Historic 
Ornaments,’ &c. With 42 Full-Page Plates, comprising upwards of 
1,700 Drawings. 8vo, 5s. net. 


SYSTEM of BRUSH DRAWING. For 


Public Elementary Schools, Classes under Article 91D of the Scotch 
Code, and Art Classes in Elementary Design under the Board of 
Education, London. Designed and Arranged by R, SMEATON 
DOUGLAS, assisted by ADA HILL WALKER, Certificated Art 
Teacher, Oblong 8vo, 3s. net. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Liitep, 


11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S_ | At all Libraries and Booksellers’. | TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 
LIST. 
sain AUDREY. THE LAND OF OUR QUEEN. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


TALES of MY FATHER. By 
A. M. F., Author of ‘ Foreign Courts and 
Foreign Homes’ and ‘On the Banks of the 
Seine.’ 

Contents : — Princess Victoria— Kensington Palace — St. 
James’s—King William’s Death—Queen Victoria's Accession 
—The Duke of Sussex—The Duke of Wellington—Berlin— 
Brussels—Old Friends—First Visit to the Prince of Wales— 
Queen Victoria—The Empress Frederick—The Emperor 
Napoleon III.—Imperial France—The Monastery—The Vow 
—The Barricades—The Face at the Window—The Wicked 
Countess—Home —Warsaw—The Russian Soldier—R.1I.P. 


With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
of HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by Sir 
SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. 





With 5 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


OWENS COLLEGE HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. Edited by T. F. TOUT, M.A, 
Professor of History in the Owens College, 
Victoria University, and JAMES TAIT, M.A., 
Assistant Lecturer in History, 





With 2 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations, 
8vo, 12s. net. 


SELECTED ESSAYS. By Richard 
COPLEY CHRISTIE, M.A.Oxon. Hon. LL.D. 
Vict. Ex-Chancellor of the Diocese of Man- 
chester, Author of ‘Etienne Dolet: the Martyr 
of the Renaissance,’ &c. Edited with a 
Memoir by W. A. SHAW, Litt. D, 


Contents :—Preface — Memoir— Notes on Mr. Christie’s 
Collection of Books — Bibliography of Mr. Christie’s 
Writings—Biographical Dictionaries—The Forgeries of the 
Abbé Fourmont—Clenardus, a Scholar and Traveller of the 
Renaissance—Pomponatius, a Sceptic of the Renaissance — 
Was Giordano Bruno really Burned ?—Vanini in England 
—The Scaligers—The Chronology of the Karly Aldines—The 
Aldine Anchor—An Incunabulum of Brescia—The Marquis 
de Morante and his Library—Catalogues of the Library of 
the Duc de la Valligre—The Bignon Family, a Dynasty of 
Librarians—Elzevier Bibliography—De Tribus Impostoribus 
—The Earliest Appearance in Print of the First Idyll of 
Moschus— Le Chevalier d’Eon (Two Articles) — Giordano 
Bruno—George Buchanan, Humanist and Reformer—The 
Venetian Printing Press—Sébastian Castellion, the First 
Preacher of Religious Liberty—The Relations of Church to 
State in respect of Heclesiastical Law—A Charge delivered 
as Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester—Minor Notes 
and Reviews. 


With Photogravure Portrait and 32 Illustrations 
from Photographs, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SEVENTY-ONE DAYS’ CAMPING 
in MOROCCO, By LADY GROVE, 
(On Tuesday next. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


TRANSLATIONS from LUCIAN. 


By AUGUSTA M. C, DAVIDSON, M.A.Edin. 


Contents:—The Sale of Philosophers—Concerning Paid 
Companions—Hermotimus; or, the Sects—The True His- 
tory—Alexander ; or, the False Prophet—Zeus the Tragedian 
—The Orator’s Guide. 


With 24 Plates (16 in Colour), crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ALA MODE COOKERY: Up-to-Date 
Recipes. By Mrs. DE SALIS, Author of 
‘ Entrées 4 la Mode,’ &c, 





VOLUME FOR 1902. 
The ANNUAL CHARITIES 


REGISTER and DIGEST: being a Classified 
Register of Charities in or available for the 
Metropolis, together with a Digest of Infor. 
mation respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and 
other Means for the Prevention and Relief of 
Distress and the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Poor, and an elaborate Index. With 
an Introduction by C. 8. LOCH, Secretary to 
the Council of the Charity Organization Society, 
London, §8vo, 4s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
London, New York, and Bombay. 





AUDREY. 
AUDREY. 


By MARY JOHNSTON, 


Author of ‘By Order of the Company ’ and ‘ The 
Old Dominion.’ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AUDREY. 
AUDREY. 
AUDREY. 


FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. 


Edited by ROBERT 8, RAIT (New College, 
Oxford), 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


PETER III, EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA. 


By R. NISBET BAIN. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH CORONATION 
RECORDS. 


Edited by L. G. WICKHAM LEGG, 
Fully illustrated. Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


The TEACHINGS of DANTE. By 
CHARLES A. DINSMORE, Crown 8yo, 
§. net. 


The WORLD BEFORE ABRAHAM. 
ig H. G. MITCHELL. Crown §&vo, 


TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. 
By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN. Illustrated by 
L. Leslie Brooke. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The LIFE of PASTEUR. By Rene 


VALLERY-RADOT. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s. 


BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. 
By Dr. JOHN NISBET, 2 vols, 32s, net. 


WOMEN and MEN of the FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE. By EDITH SICHEL. Second 
Impression. Illustrated. 16s, net, 


The COMMUNE of LONDON. By 


HORACE ROUND. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of 


INDIA. 60 Maps. Arranged by J. G. BAR- 
THOLOMEW. Half-leather, 14s, 


ASIA and EUROPE. By Meredith 
TOWNSEND. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. 
4 vols, crown 8vo. KHdited by JAMES 
GAIRDNER, C.B, 21s. net. 


CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE of 
MODERN HISTORY. Arranged by M, 
MORISON. 12s. 6d. net, 














A, CONSTABLE & CO., Ltp., Westminster. 


DENMARK, 
PAST AND PRESENT, 
By MARGARET THOMAS, 
13 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price 6s. net, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SPENDTHRIFT,’ 


THOROUGHBRED. 
By FRANCIS DODSWORTH. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d, 


IRISH TIMES.—“ A first-rate sporting sketch, 
drawn with a skilful, knowledgable hand.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A FREE LANCE IN A FAR 
LAND. 


By HERBERT COMPTON, 
Author of ‘The Inimitable Mrs, Massingham,’ 


Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d, 


THE RANEE'S RUBIES. 
By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER, 
Crown 8vo, price 63. 


DAILY EXPRESS,.—“A well-devised and well- 
told romance of Indian life.” 





A. TREHERNE & CO., LIMITED, 
3, Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


—— ~——. 
JUST READY. 


THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK 
OF STRATIGRAPHICAL 
GEOLOGY. 


By A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, B.A, F.G.S. 


Illustrated with Maps, Diagrams, and Figures of Fossils. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


OUTLINES of GEOLOGY: an Intro- 
duction to the Science for Junior Students and General 
Readers. By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D. F.R.S., Murchison 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at the University 
of Edinburgh. With 400 Illustrations. Third Edition, 
Revised. Large post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 
GRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir ANDREW 
C. RAMSAY, LL.D. F.R.S., &c., late Director-General 
of the Geological Survey. Sixth Edition. Edited by 
HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.G.S., of the Geological 
Survey. With numerous I!lustrations and a Geological 
Map of Great Britain, printed in Colours. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the 
EARTH: a Popular Account of Geological History. By 
the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A. F.G.S. Wit 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The GOLD of OPHIR: Whence 
Brought and by Whom? By Prof, A. H. KEANE, 
F.RGS. With Frontispiece and Map. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
STANFORD'S LIBKARY MAP of 
AFRICA. 

This map embodies the results of the most recent explora- 
tions, and presents on a large scale an accumulation of the 
whole of the facts known with regard to this great Continent. 

Four Sheets, 65in. by 58in., 943 miles to an inch 
(1: 5,977,382). Prices :—Coloured Sheets, 35s. ; mounted on 
Rollers and Varnished, 45s.; mounted to fold in Case, 60s. 
mounted on Spring Roller, 5/. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
Geographer to His Majesty the King, 
12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Messrs. H UTCHINS ON & CO. beg to state that they have made arrangements 
to Publish NEW NOVELS by 


MR. ANTHONY HOPE, MR. STANLEY WEYMAN, MR. RICHARD WHITEING, 
MISS ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, MR. FRANKFORT MOORE, MR. 
JEROME K. JEROME, MR. PERCY WHITE, MR. J. A. STEUART, “RITA,” MR. 
TOM GALLON, MR. JOSEPH HATTON, MR. B. L. FARJEON, MRS. STEPNEY 
RAWSON, MR. WILLIAM LE QUEUX, MISS DOROTHEA GERARD, MISS 
ARABELLA KENEALY, “ALLEN RAINE,” MR. G. H. RUSSELL, MR. C. GUISE 
MITFORD, MISS ADELINE SERGEANT, MR. ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, MRS. 
EDWARD KENNARD, and MR. BERTRAM MITFORD. 





Messrs. HUTCHINSON will Publish the following NOVELS this Spring, 
6s. each. 


A DAMSEL OR TWO. 


FRANKFORT Moore. 


THE LIE CIRCUMSPECT. anal 
A VISION OF BEAUTY. 


JosEPH Harron. 
[Neat week. 


LORD AND LADY. 
THE BLOOD TAX. 


B. L, Farseon. 


DororHeaA GERARD. 


THE NEW CHRISTIANS. 


Percy WHITE. 


THE GOLF LUNATIC. 


Mrs. 


EVE TRIUMPHANT. 


PrerRRE DE CouULEVAIN. 


[ Ready. 


THE DEAD INGLEBY. 
JOURNEYMAN LOVE. 


Mrs. Stepney Rawson. 


THE EXPATRIATES. 


Tom GALLON. 


[Next week, 


Epwarp KeENNARD, 





THE LOVE OF RICHARD 
HERRICK. == 


FLOWERS OF FIRE. idl 
SARITA THE CARLIST. 


A. W. Marcumont, 


THE FROWN OF MAJESTY. 
ALBERT LEE. 
A WELSH WITCH. 


THE MARRIAGE OF LYDIA 
MAINWARING. paheent 


WHERE HONOUR LEADS. 


MaxiAn FRANCIS. 
[ Ready. 


HIS DAINTY WHIM. 


C. Guise Mirrorp. 
[Ready. 


ON COMMANDO. aaa 
‘THE UNDER SECRETARY. — 


Wo. Le Quevx. 


[ Ready. 


Livan BE tt. | THE WORD OF THE 


[Ready. _ | 


MARY NEVILLE. 


A. F, Suape. 


| 


SORCERESS. 


BertRAM MI1rTFoRD. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 


Lis T. 


—— 


BENJAMIN KIDD’S 
NEW BOOK. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


TIM ES.—“ The book, which is striking and masterful, 
must take high rank in English speculative literature, and 
will for years give rise to controversies. It is singularly 
rich in original expressions coined by the author with 
reference to his own particular wants, yet certain to weld 
themselves in our literature.” 

SPECTATOR (Second Notice).—‘*What is of more 
importance is the variety of points touched, the novelty 
and breadth of the hypothesis and its application. It is 
no less than a new Philosophy of History...... All minor 
blemishes are of little im portance compared with the drift 
and sweep of the whole, which are irresistible. If the 
formulation halts, the general argument developes itself 
with great and growing force; if here and there the writing 
is inadequate, the general eloquence is very marked, and 
kindles again and again into a glow of beauty and intensity.” 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND 
AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, 
Diagrams, and Map. 8vo, 15s. net. 


WORLD.—“ How we came by our mountains, our rivers, 
woods, lakes, cliffs, lands, downs, moors, and feus, Lord 
Avebury tells in technical, yet always readable and 
fascinating fashion, and his readers suddenly find them- 
selves in possession of a great deal of geological and physical 
geographical knowledge before they realize that they have 
been acquiring it...... The copious and fine illustrations add 
greatly to the value of this important work.” 


BY THE LATE ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 
ADDRESSES on the ACTS of the 


APOSTLES. By EDWARD WHITE BEN- 
SON. Super-royal 8vo, 21s, net 


. BY THE LATE BISHOP WESTCOTT. 


WORDS of FAITH and HOPE. By 
the late Bishop WESTCOTT, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d, [Ready on Tuesday. 


An INTRODUCTION to the THES- 
SALONIAN EPISTLES. Containing a Vindi- 
cation of the Pauline Authorship of both 
Epistles and an Interpretation of the Eschato- 
logical Section of 2 Thess, ii, By E. H. 
ASKWITH, B.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


WILLIAM RALPH CHURTON, 


Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Theological Papers and Sermons Selected and 
Edited by his BROTHER and SISTER. With 




















a brief Memoir and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. nee ers oe 
READINGS ON DANTE. 


BY THE 
Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. 


The PURGATORIO. Introduction 
by DEAN CHURCH. SECOND ED.TION, 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 24s. 


The PARADISO. Introduction by 
the BISHOP of RIPON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


The INFERNO. Introduction by 
Rev. E. MOORE, D.D. 2 vols. 
[Second Edition in preparation. 

*,* A few copies remain unsold of the original 
Latin Text of the Commentary on the DIVINA 
COMMEDIA of BENVENUTO da IMOLA. 
5 vols. large 8vo (price 3/. net). Copies can be 
purchased from Mr. James Bain, 14, Charles Street, 
Haymarket; or from the Publishers, Messrs. 
Barbéra at Florence, 


MACMILLAN & CO.,. LimiTEp, London, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


~~. —— 


MR. CECIL HEADLAM’S NEW WORK. 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo, price 3s. 64. 


FRIENDS THAT FAIL NOT. 


Light Essays concerning Books. 
By CECIL HEADLAM, 
Author of ‘The Story of Nuremberg,’ &c. 
[Ready Monday next. 





NEW WORK BY CAPT. M. H. HAYES. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by the Author during a Voyage to South Africa 
with Horses, price 3s, 6d, net. 


HORSES ON BOARD SHIP. 
A Guide to their Management. 


By Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., 
Author of ‘Stable Management and Exercise,’ 
‘ Riding and Hunting,’ ‘ Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. 


“The publication of this book at the presant time could 
not have been more opportune. The serious charges which 
Capt. Hayes, an experienced veterinary surgeon, and one 
of our leading authorities on horse management, makes, 
from persona! experience, will tell their own tale.”—Referee, 

‘* Like its author’s prior books, it is punctiliously practical 
and business-like. It is admirably illustrated by photo- 
graphic reproductions.” — Scotsman, 

“Capt. Hayes publishes this book at an opportune 
moment. Very widely known as a great authority on 
horses, he has lately been extending his knowledge by 
voyaging to South Africa.”—Globe. 





NEW WORK BY JAMES FILLIS. 


In 1 vol. medium 8vo, with 70 Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. 16s, net. 


BREAKING AND RIDING. 


With Military Commentaries. 


By JAMES FILLIS, 
Ecuyer-en-Chef to the Central Cavalry School at 
St. Petersburg. 


Translated by M. H. HAYES, 
[In the press. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY AT ALL BOOK- 
SELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


ROSANNE. By Netta Syrett, Author 
of ‘ Nobody’s Fault,’ ‘ The Tree of Life,’ &c. 6s. 

“Miss Netta Syrett, whose name has recently attained 
an enviable prominence in connexion with the drama, has 
largely justified her success by the excellent new novel put 
forth under the pleasing title of ‘Rosanne.’ A thoroughly 
interesting novel.”—Spectator. 

“‘The authoress makes her book interesting to us by the 
many descriptive touches which render her characters 
individual and distinguished, and by novelty in detail.’ 

Daily Telegraph. 

‘* Miss Syrett tells her story not only picturesquely, but 

also with a dignity which is rare.”— World, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BARN STORMERS.’ 


The SILENT BATTLE. By Mrs. 


C. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘ The Newspaper Girl,’ 
&e. 1 vol. 6s. [Heady Monday next. 


WOMAN and MOSES. By Lucas 


CLEEVE, Author of ‘The Real Christian,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


UNDER CLOISTER STONES: a 


Tale of Buried Treasure. By ALFRED KNIGHT, 
— of ‘ The Scuttling of the Kingfisher,’ &c. 1 vol. 


IN SPITE of ALL. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ We Two,’ &c. 6s. 


FLOWER and THORN. By Beatrice 


WHITBY, Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick,’ &c. 6s. 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, LimiTep, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COS 
LIST. 


——— 


IN PREPARATION, 
With 3 Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM BLACK, 
NOVELIST: 


A Memoir. 
By Sir WEMYSS REID. 





NOW READY, 
Buckram, gilt top, demy 8vo, 8s. 6d, net, 


FIVE GREAT PAINTERS OF 


THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


LEIGHTON, MILLAIS, BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, HOLMAN HUNT. 
With 22 Full-Page Illustrations, 


By Sir WYKE BAYLISS, K.B. F.S.A,, 
President of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
Author of ‘ Rex Regum,’ Ke. 


CAPT. MAHAN’S NEW WORK. 


With Five Photogravure Portraits. 
8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 


TYPES of NAVAL OFFICERS: 


Drawn from the History of the British Navy, with 
some Remarks on the Development of Naval Warfare 
during tbe Eighteenth Century. By Capt. A. T. 
MAHAN, Author of ‘The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History,’ ‘The Life of Nelson,’ &c. 








SECOND EDITION. 
MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, and 


‘*‘Who Wrote the Casket Letters?” By SAMUEL 
COWAN, J.P. With 16 Photogravures of the Queen, 
all more or less famous Portraits, and some of them 
never before published. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. net. 
** Contains the finest collection of portraits of Mary Stuart 
ever gathered together in one book.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
NAVAL BRIGADES in the SOUTH 


AFRICAN WAR. By Surgeon T. T. JEANS, R.N. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

‘* A refreshing relief from the stereotyped publications on 
the subject of the war. There is nothing gruesome in the 
narrative, and in places it sparkles with hearty good humour. 
It is admirably illustrated, and is given to the public ina 
spirit of manly simplicity, untainted by self-glorification, 
which greatly adds to the reader's pleasure.”— Times. 


MRS. PALLISER’S HISTORY of 


LACE. Revised and Enlarged by M. JOURDAIN and 
A. DRYDEN. Handsomely bound in white buckram, 
gilt edges, royal 8vo, 2/. 2s. net. Containing 520 pages 
of Letterpress, 108 Full-Page Illustrations, and many 
Illustrations in Text. 

‘*Lovers of lace will welcome the richly illustrated 

‘History of Lace.’”—Standard, 
“ A volume of singular beauty and completeness.” 
Daily Telegraph. 











The SPECTATOR says:—‘ The ‘English Catalogue’ is 
indispensable for librariaus, booksellers, and others similarly 
employed.” 


ENGLISH CATALOGUE. Vol. VI. 


1898-1900. Classified in One Alphabet, therefore re- 
quiring no separate Index Volume. Royal 8vo, half 
bound, 30s, net. 

‘*We bave spoken of this work, not only on the appear- 
ance of volumes, but on the production of annual parts, as 
one of the most serviceable we possess. Few works con- 
cerning books are consulted by us with more frequency of 
advantage, and the appearance of successive volumes is 
hailed by us with gratification.”—Notes and Queries. 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of 


BOOKS for the YEAR 1901. Royal 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; 
roan limp, 7s. 6d. net. 

It contains the full Titles of all the Books of the Year 1901 
under Author and Subject in One Continuous Alphabet, as 
well as a Classification under Leading Subjects. 

The VOLUME for 1901 is NEARLY SOLD OUT. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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LITERATURE 
The Epistles of Erasmus. By Francis 


Morgan Nichols. (Longmans & Co.) 
Mr. Nicnors’s volume is a very able and a 
very interesting contribution to the critical 
study of the Renaissance. This is not his 
first venture in the field of scholarship. 
A great many years ago he published a 
work on the Roman Forum, and has also 
written a short treatise in Italian on the 
same subject. The present work is a 
much more ambitious undertaking, and it 
displays a combination of learning and 
judgment which can hardly fail to give its 
author an enduring place amongst the 
biographers of Erasmus. 

Its professed aim istoarrange that scholar’s 
early letters in their chronological order, 
and thus to do for him now what his friends 
wanted to do for him in his lifetime, and 
what all subsequent lovers of his writings 
must have desired tosee accomplished. But 
as Erasmus’s letters, whether early or late, 
form the chief material for his biography, 
and furnish the facts and indications on 
which any estimate of his personal cha- 
racter must in the main be based, it serves 
another and still more engaging purpose. 
In order to explain the position which he has 
assigned to letters of doubtful date, Mr. 
Nichols has found that the easiest course, 
more especially in the case of the earliest 
documents, was to translate them. Where 
he has not been able to insert the whole of 
a letter through considerations of space, he 
has preferred giving an accurate rendering 
of characteristic parts to attempting an 
abstract in which some at least of the 
original spirit would have been sure to 
evaporate. Nor is this all, or even the 
most important feature of what he has done. 
He has sorted the selection into chapters, 
and supplied a general preface to each of 
them, with particular comments on every 
letter in turn. In so doing he not only 
throws light on obscurities of phrase or 





reference as they arise, and compares the 
letters one with another, but he also adds 
many apt illustrations from contemporary 
life and literature. The result is a work 
which is of singular value to the student, 
and offers great attractions even to those 
who read only for amusement. 

Had this been the first published effort to 
arrange all the letters that require arrange- 
ment, and to examine them critically and 
systematically with that object, British 
scholarship would have had an additional 
reason for congratulating itself in the pos- 
session of this volume. Besides supplying a 
register of Erasmus’s known correspondence 
as far as the year 1517, it deals fully with 
the letters written by him up to his return 
from Italy in June, 1509. Some promise is 
held out of a second volume, carrying on the 
same inquiry up to the beginning of the 
Lutheran Reformation. Mr. Nichols’s 
labours, however, be their outcome what 
they may in point of importance, have been 
in some measure anticipated in point of 
time by two Germans. In 1891 a certain 
Herr Richter brought out a dissertation on 
the period now covered, and in 1896 a Dr. 
Max Reich made further researches in a 
treatise entitled ‘ Erasmus von Rotterdam : 
Untersuchungen zu seinem Briefwechsel 
und Leben in den Jahren 1509-1518.’ 
These publications, to which Mr. Nichols 
pays the tribute of respect due to their 
learning and diligence, came to his know- 
ledge, as he states, only when he had almost 
completed his own arrangement. Whether 
even in sheer erudition, to say nothing of 
lucidity or of the interest which the trans- 
lation of the letters lends it, they are 
at all comparable with the present work 
is a question which wears an invidious 
appearance, nor would any answer carry 
weight with those who have had no oppor- 
tunity of making an examination of the three. 
Sufficient is said of them for the moment in 
our author’s assertion that, while he has had 
reason to appreciate their care and to feel 
under some obligations to them for refer- 
ences of which he might otherwise have 
been ignorant, he has seldom preferred Herr 
Richter’s arrangement where it differs from 
his own, and that he proposes in a second 
volume to go fully into the grounds upon 
which he finds himself to some extent in 
conflict with Dr. Reich. 

In the general introduction to his work 
Mr. Nichols brings together a good deal 
of information about the various editions of 
the letters, and ventures upon a statement 
of one or two principles to be observed in 
dealing with questions of date and authen- 
ticity. He has little trouble in disposing of 
Hallam’s observation that the invention of 
printing put a sudden stop to the occupation 
of the transcriber, for, as he shows, Erasmus 
himself declares that he had copied out the 
Epistles of St. Jerome at a time when some 
five editions of them had been printed north 
of the Alps, and that even as late as 1511, 
when he was at Cambridge, there was a lack 
of men ready to earn money by transcribing 
his own works. He shows, too, with a special 
bearing upon the character and purpose of 
the letters, how much trouble Erasmus took 
in acquiring the arts of style ; how he would 
refer to Cicero, Pliny, Politian, and Aineas 
Silvius (Pope Pius II.) as the models to be 
imitated by letter-writers; how industrious 





he was in practising his pen; and, finally, 
what an immense number of letters he must 
have thrown off compared with those that 
are preserved. ‘I have written,” he 
declared in 1523, ‘and am still writing, 
such a quantity of letters that two waggons 
would scarcely be able to carry them.” Mr. 
Nichols assumes that after the beginning of 
his correspondence with the Italian adven- 
turer known as Ammonius it became 
Erasmus’s habit to keep letter-books, into 
which the most interesting of his own letters, 
as well as those which he received from his 
friends, were transcribed ; and that it is to 
such collections that we owe many of the 
documents which we now possess. That such 
collections existed, or that one at least of 
them was made, is proved, he thinks, by a 
MS. still preserved in the library at Deven- 
ter, in which 186 of Erasmus’s letters are to 
be found, some of them in his own hand- 
writing, and 173 addressed to him. But 
Mr. Nichols admits that they are entered in 
such remarkable disorder as to suggest the 
binding together of detached copies. Clearly, 
were this an example of one of the supposed 
letter-books, the first thing to be expected 
in it would be some degree of chronological 
order, unless on the supposition—and to 
suppose anything of the kind would be 
dangerous—that the reasons which he may 
have had for obscuring the dates of his 
earliest letters were still active when he had 
passed middle life. 

As to particular letters or documents the 
authenticity of which has been widely called 
in question, Mr. Nichols’s observations are 
marked by much sobriety, nor does he offer 
even a hypothetical solution without enter- 
ing very fully into objections. After an 
examination of all the circumstances attend- 
ing its first publication, and after laudably 
declining to reject it on the ground that 
‘‘consulere”’ is employed in it in a manner 
strange to Ciceronian usage, he pronounces 
in favour of the genuineness of the well- 
known letter addressed from Hammes 
Castle to Servatius, the prior of the 
monastery in which Erasmus had spent an 
unhappy period of his life: a letter, we may 
note, which Froude presented to his readers 
without the slightest indication that any 
doubt had ever been raised about it. He 
also gives good reasons for thinking that 
the letters first published in Merula’s 
edition of 1607 as Erasmus’s juvenile 
productions may be accepted in_ their 
entirety, in spite of the fact that Merula 
was deceived into including the caricature 
known as the epistle to Peter Cursius. He 
is perhaps on less secure ground in deciding 
in favour of the authenticity of a letter 
purporting to be addressed to Erasmus’s 
friend Conrad Goclen, professor of Latin at 
Louvain, as well as of the ‘compendium 
vite,” or notes for a biography, which were 
said to be enclosed with it. Even in Bayle’s 
day this compendium was regarded with 
suspicion, and a very eminent Dutch 
student, Dr. Kan of Rotterdam, who pro- 
nounces in favour of the letter to Goclen, 
condemns the compendium as a forged sub- 
stitute for the original there mentioned. 
Mr. Nichols does not think the abrupt 
and inelegant style of the compendium— 
what Bayle calls its ‘‘ utmost negligence ””— 
coupled with the fact that it does not 
answer the description given of it in the 
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letter which was alleged to cover it, suffi- 
cientevidenceof fabrication. How important 
a place the compendium occupies as the 
chief authority for Erasmus’s early history 
is, of course, well known; but the subject 
of its authenticity is too complicated for 
discussion in these columns. 

Space also fails in which to refer to more 
than one or two of the many special topics 
bearing on Erasmus’s life with which Mr. 
Nichols deals. He makes an excellent 
point, for instance, in what he says about 
the origin of the name by which the great 
scholar of the Renaissance is universally 
known. The early, and, indeed, the general 
assumption that Erasmus is the Grecized 
form which he gave to his father’s name 
Gerard, itself a corruption of the German 
gieren, “to desire,” is declared to lack any 
support in his letters or writings. Erasmus 
himself once at least professed to connect 
Gerard with Geter, a vulture. ‘‘ There is no 
reason to doubt,’ says Mr. Nichols, 

‘“‘that his baptismal name was Erasmus, or 
‘Herasmus,’ as the word was probably spelt in 
the popular Calendars and Martyrologies, and 
as he himself continued to spell it until after 
the publication of the first edition of the 
* Adages.’” 

In support of this contention the names of 
two saints in the Roman Calendar are 
cited, the more famous of whom is alluded 
to in the ‘Praise of Folly’ as presumably 
well known. Mr. Nichols, who conjectures 
that the name came from one of the 
scholar’s kindred, also mentions that it was 
borne by one of his senior contemporaries, 
the abbot of the monastery of St. Denys de 
Mons, and, as shown by the matriculation 
roll of the University of Cologne, by a 
pauper from Rotterdam in 1496. That the 
name of the saint, at least, was well known 
at the time is shown by the founding of a 
chapel in his honour in Westminster Abbey 
in 1470, and by the belief then prevalent 
that those who burnt tapers at any of his 
altars would receive a fair portion of the 
world’s blessings. We know, too, from 
Beatus Rhenanus’s letter to Charles V., 
that Erasmus expressed the opinion that 
he ought to have taken the name Erasmius 
when he began to write as more in keeping 
with his desire to be pleasant; and there 
is some force in the suggestion that, had 
the name which he bore been of his 
own assumption instead of his baptismal 
name, which he could not legally 
alter, he would have so altered it. 
When he had to choose a name for his god- 
son, the child of his friend Froben the 
printer, it was’ Erasmius that he called him. 
On the other hand, Roterodamus, or, as he 
first spelt it, Roterdamus, was obviously 
assumed as a name; for, as Drummond, one 
of the English biographers, pointed out, 
had it been retained only as a descrip- 
tion, it ought to have been Roterdamensis. 
Mr. Nichols offers the plausible conjecture 
that Desiderius, the Latinized form of 
Erasmus, was adopted in order to make up 
the Roman complement of three names. 

Another attractive point is the extent 
to which these letters, rendered without 
any attempt to gloss over their meaning, 
and illuminated by being placed in the 
order in which they appear to have been 
written, throw fresh light upon Erasmus’s 
character. Mr. Nichols has no need to 





plead, as he does in his preface, that, if 
in some of them the scholar falls short of 
the ideal presented by his biographers, the 
fault must not be set down to the translator ; 
for no one who will read the selection care- 
fully could reasonably make any such 
suggestion. If he omits parts of a letter 
containing matter of any importance, he 
notes the omission by asterisks; if what is 
left out is unimportant, no indication of the 
omission is given. But to judge by the 
context of some of these asterisks, especi- 
ally in the earliest letters, the translator 
seems to have passed over passages which 
possibly could not have appeared in a book 
intended for general perusal. Had these 
passages appeared, Erasmus might have 
suffered still more in the opinion of readers 
forgetful, perhaps, that he was a boy when 
he wrote them, and ignorant of the state of 
most of the monasteries at the time. As it 
is, many of the passages included throw 
what the translator well describes as an 
‘“‘ unsparing light” on some of his doings. 

The translation itself seems to be beyond 
reproach. Itis not only correct, so far as 
tested by comparison here and there with 
the original, but it is lucid and elegant, 
and, what is still more important, it renders 
the inimitable style of the writer as nearly 
as that style can be rendered in modern 
English. How much in all these respects 
it is an improvement upon the examples 
of so-called translation to be found in 
Froude’s ‘Life and Letters of Erasmus’ 
will be evident to any one who takes the 
trouble to contrast the two. Great as the 
merits of Froude’s lectures were as a con- 
tribution to literature, he treated the letters 
with amazing freedom, altering here, omit- 
ting there, extending or compressing as 
best suited his purpose, and with nothing to 
warn the reader except an occasional note 
to the effect that this or that letter was 
“abridged.” He made Erasmus write as 
that scholar might have written had he 
lived in the nineteenth century and shared 
his biographer’s style. The atmosphere of 
the letters as Froude gave them was hardly 
distinguishable from the atmosphere of the 
text. With Mr. Nichols it is otherwise. 
No one can read his pages without being 
conscious that the letters there exhibit, as 
nearly as may be in another language, and 
in a form commonly intelligible to-day, the 
very airs and graces, the turns of expres- 
sion, the lightness and flexibility, which 
delighted Erasmus’s contemporaries four 
centuries ago. 

To point out small blemishes in a work of 
this kind may seem a trivial proceeding. 
But Mr. Nichols would do well, in any sub- 
sequent edition, to keep to one spelling of 
Basel, if he prefers the German form of the 
name. On p. xxv he writes it ‘ Basle.” 
Sometimes, too, he has Botzhem and then, 
again, Botzem. He has ‘“ Wimpfling” in- 
stead of the usual ‘ Wimpheling” as the 
name of a well-known Humanist. Mr. 
Vander Haeghen is, of course, a misprint 
for Mr. Van der Haeghen. ‘ Algemeine” 
on p. liv requires to be corrected; and 
‘‘ coetaneous ”’ on p. 105 and “ assentation”’ 
on p. 106 are words for which there is 


doubtless good authority, but which never- 
theless have a pedantic sound foreign to 
Mr. Nichols’s way of writing. In general, 
however, he cannot improve upon the 





and the second 
volume which he promises will be eagerly 


character of the work, 


awaited. 








W. &B. Yeats. (Fisher 


Poems. By 
Unwin.) 
Arter all, civilization has some advantages. 
It has built a gangway from the stage of 
life to the stalls. It has diminished the 
number of actors and increased the number 
of spectators in the mundane theatre. There 
was a time when all the world was really a 
stage and all men and women were really 
players, but nowadays many hedonists loll 
before the footlights, gazing indolently at the 
comedy of existence. It is a rich comedy, 
full of ironical surprise, whimsical persiflage, 
sardonic paradox. What, for example, 
could be more diverting than the rollicking 
jest of race? Earth is a speck of dust set 
in space among myriads of similar specks. 
On earth are living things. Among the 
living things is man. Man is made up of 
races, wearing divers shades of skin, speak- 
ing different languages, and flauntingsundry 
forms of pride and passion. This is nature’s 
excellent joke, and there is no proof that she 
is tired of it, for in order to keep it up she 
limits the life of the players, knowing well 
that if men lived long enough to understand 
each other, the joke of race (with many 
others) would be discovered by her victims. 
Now every one of nature’s jokes, like a 
Japanese nest of boxes, contains many 
lessor jokes. How many sub-jokes lurk 
inside the joke of race! We shrink from 
the impiety of suggesting that among them 
are to be found things so august as national- 
ism and patriotism, for are not these among 
the dearest Dagons of humanity? Our 
quarrel is rather with the jolly jest of 
race as it affects literature. Its most bril- 
liant exponent was Matthew Arnold, who 
conceived genius to be an attribute of race, 
fervidly forgetting that race is really an 
attribute of genius, just as salt is an 
attribute of the sea. Now, if he had told 
us that the sea is an attribute of salt, we 
should have smiled; but when he told us 
that genius is an attribute of race we 
listened with unrippled solemnity. He found 
“the very soul of the Celtic genius” in 
Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian.’ He exulted in “‘the 
Titanism of the Celt,” identifying it with 
‘‘ Titanism as we see it in Byron,”’ where it 
bursts into lyrical splendours such as 

this :— 
The fire which on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle, 
No torch is kindled at the blaze, 
A funeral pile. 


Arnold meant to glorify the Celt, but the 
ungrateful Celt, after his wont, writhed 
uncomfortably when he found himself 
crucified between Byron and Macpherson. 
However, the Celt did not suffer alone. 
Having discovered ‘natural magic” in 
Celtic poetry, Arnold announced that 
English poetry got ‘nearly all its natural 
magic from a Celtic source,” and forthwith 
proceeded to smell out the “Celtic magic” 
not only in Byron, but in Shakspeare, in 
Milton, and in Keats. He detected it in 
Dido as she stood “upon the wild sea- 
banks.” In one breath flattering the Celt 
and the devil, he declared that in the 
Miltonic Satan, “‘ surely, speaks a genius to 
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whose composition the Celtic fibre was not 
wholly a stranger.” This harlequin Celt 
grinned at Arnold even through Keats’s 
“magic casements.” In other words, genius 
is an attribute of race, and the sea is an 
attribute of salt. 

If the Arnoldian theory of the Celtic 
element in English literature were dead and 
done with it would be unnecessary to examine 
it, but it is not dead or done with. It has 
increased and multiplied as only a first-class 
fallacy can increase and multiply, and to-day 
the epithet ‘‘Celtic”’ is generally used in 
the Arnoldian sense. The history of 
nae is full of similar perversions, and 
perhaps it is futile to protest against the 
misuse of this word. Mankind likes port- 
able things, and probably it will insist on 
using ‘‘Celtic” as a handy definition for 
certain poetic qualities. In that case, 
unless the word be-shorn of its rigidly racial 
meaning, further confusions will arise and 
a fresh crop of fallacies will flourish. For 
it is as certain that some of our most 
“Celtic” writers are pure Saxons as that 
some of our most un-“‘ Celtic” writers are 
pure Celts. The author of ‘The Epic of 
Hades,’ for instance, is Celtic to the marrow, 
and yet he is devoid of the qualities which 
Arnold labelled ‘‘ Celtic,” while the author 
of ‘Aylwin,’ a romance saturated with 
“‘ Celtic’? qualities, is an unadulterated 
East Anglian. It is well, therefore, to 
remember that genius springs not neces- 
sarily from race, but from personality, that 
most inscrutable of all mysteries. Specula- 
tions as to the part played by race in the 
evolution of genius from personality are 
almost always idle. What had race to do 
with the evolution of Keats, or Shelley, or 
Burns, or Coleridge? The truth is that in 
the higher altitudes of poetic genius race is 
nearly eliminated. The poet in his loftiest 
moods touches the goal towards which 
humanity is blindly stumbling. He soars 
above material trammels into the unimagin- 
able realm where spirits differ only in the 
intensity of their vision. Poetry is cosmo- 
politan even when it wears the garb of a 
national dialect. For that reason we think 
the morbid glorification of the Celtic spirit 
by the younger Irish writers is a sign of 
weakness rather than a sign of strength. 
It narrows their scope; it fosters affecta- 
tion and insincerity ; it makes a shibboleth 
of what ought to be an inspiration. By all 
means let Irish poets fashion beauty out of 
Celtic tales, but let them not forget that art 
is more than race, and that they must be 
judged by the intrinsic value of their work, 
not merely or mainly by its racial value. 

Mr. Yeats is an Irish poet, but it would 
not be hard to prove that he has been 
suckled on the breast of English poetry. 
He has no near Irish relations. His closest 
kinsmen are English poets. His themes 
are sedulously Celtic, but his poetic method 
is Sassenach. This is a hard saying, but it 
is true. If Mr. Yeats had not broken clean 
away from his Irish forerunners his poetry 
would not have delighted anybody save the 
resolute patriot. We say this not because 
we wish to rob Ireland of her legitimate 
glory, but because we think her glory will 
be dimmed if Irish poetry be too selfishly 
racialized. The danger which menaces the 
Irish literary revival is that it may be 
forced into the narrow groove of an artificial 





ideal. Let the Celtic writers draw their 
materials from Celtic legend, but let them 
at the same time keep in step with the great 
English poets. Although Mr. Yeats the 
patriot seems likely to devour Mr. Yeats the 
poet, there is a passage in the preface to 
this collected and revised edition which 
leads us to hope that he will escape the 
doom of the fat kine in Pharaoh’s dream. 
“‘T would,” he says, 

‘*if I could, add to that majestic heraldry of the 
poets, that great and complicated inheritance of 
images which written literature has substituted 
for.the greater and more complex inheritance of 
spoken tradition, some new heraldic images, 
gathered from the life of the common people. 
Christianity and the old nature faith have lain 
down side by side in the cottages, and I would 
proclaim that peace as loudly as I can among 
the kingdoms of poetry.” 

It may be that the romantic beauty of 
Celtic legend will enrich our pallid con- 
temporary poetry with a new store of 
energy. Classical myths are nearly ex- 
hausted, Tennyson squeezed almost the last 
drop out of the idyl, and unless romance is 
to die of modernity it must be revitalized 
in some way or other. Is it possible that 
Mr. Yeats may be one of the knights who 
shall rescue the maiden from the clutches of 
commercialism and scientiffe fact? Before 
attempting to answer this question, we may 
recall the principle laid down some eighteen 
years ago in these columns (Atheneum, 
No. 2939, February 23rd, 1884) :— 

‘* Perhaps the first question to ask in regard 
to any English poet of the nineteenth century 
is: In what relation does he stand to the 
romantic movement? Had he a genuine and 
independent sympathy with the temper of 
wonder and mystery which followed the temper 
of acceptance and domestic materialism charac- 
terizing the eighteenth century, or was his 
sympathy with the romantic temper dictated to 
him by other and more powerful souls around 
him?” 

Now there is no doubt that Mr. Yeats 
has a passionate sympathy with the neo- 
romantic temper of wonder and mystery. 
In all his work it is like an imprisoned bird 
striving and struggling to take flight. The 
fact that the bird is there, even if it only 
flutters its wings now and then, is the 
central fact in his poetry. But we fear it 
is tied and bound by self-consciousness— 
that self-consciousness which inevitably slays 
the romantic temper by luring the poet to 
rely on cold symbols and crude materialisms. 
There are glimmerings of the true romantic 
temper in these lines from ‘ The Wanderings 
of Oisin’ which tell how the hero 
found on the dove-gray edge of the sea 

A pearl-pale, high-born lady, who rode 

On a herse with bridle of findrinny ; 

And like a sunset were her lips, 

A stormy sunset on doomed ships, 
Here Mr. Yeats comes very close to the faery 
mearing that separates the poetry of imagi- 
nation from the poetry of true wonder, but 
he stops short of it. He is full of sympathy 
with the temper of wonder, but just as he 
is on the point of transforming his inner 
vision into the outer word he loses his way 
and recoils into the jejune imagery of tradi- 
tion. We see him groping in the dark after 
that fragile glamour which fills ‘Christabel’ 
with vague horror and which steeps ‘La 
Belle Dame sans Merci’ in spiritual terror, 
but his self-consciousness shatters the 





| illusion. His “lady” is not merely a 


“lady”: she is a ‘‘high-born lady.” She 
is not merely “‘ pale”: she is ‘‘ pearl-pale.” 
After these lapses the poet recovers himself, 
and captures the true romantic illusion with 
that really magical “horse with bridle of 
findrinny.’”’ But just as he has stirred in us 
a faint presage of mystery, he stumbles 
back into the outworn metaphor of “ lips” 
that are like “a stormy sunset on 
doomed ships,” allowing the rhyme to drag 
him by the heels. This is in miniature 
a criticism of all his work, which is 
mysteriously unmysterious, although it 
is produced by a mind deeply dyed in 
magical lore, ghostly tales, and all the 
arcana of ancient and modern occultism. 
Why, then, does his beautiful poetry lack 
‘the temper of wonder and mystery”? We 
think it is because his sympathy with 
that temper is ‘‘ dictated,” because it is the 
result of conscious study and deliberate 
artifice. He allows us to catch him in the 
act of simulating the wonder he feels he 
ought to feel, and with all his enthusiasm 
he fails to utter it in a form wherein it is 
communicable to others. But, apart from 
his failure to achieve the poetry of true 
wonder, there can be no doubt as to his 
mastery in the poetry of imagination. 
Here is a passage which is decisive on that 
point :— 

A dome made out of endless carven jags, 

Where shadowy face flowed into shadowy face, 

Looked down on me; and in the self-same place 

I waited hour by hour, and the high dome, 

Windowless, pillarless, multitudinous home 

Of faces, waited ; and the leisured gaze 

Was loaded with the memory of days 

Buried and mighty: when through the great door 

The dawn came in, and glimmered on the floor 

With a pale light, I journeyed round the hall 

And found a door deep sunken in the wall, 

The least of doors ; beyond on a dim plain 

A little runnel made a bubbling strain, 

And on the runnel’s stony and bare edge 

A dusky demon dry as a withered sedge 

Swayed, crooning to himself an unknown tongue : 

In a sad revelry he sang and swung 

Bacchant and mournful, passing to and fro 

His hand along the runnel’s side, as though 

The flowers still grew there. 

In this passage the influence of ‘Hyperion’ 
is apparent, just as the influence of Shelley 
is felt in these lovely lines :— 

Where many a trumpet-twisted she 1 

That in immortal silence sleeps 

Dreaming of her own melting hues, 

Her golds, her ambers, and her blues, 

Pierced with soft light the shallowing deeps, 

A poet who can write in this fashion is in 
communion with that romantic temper which 
is the most precious as well as the most 
perishable element in our literature, and we 
hope that he will help to keep it alive in a 
day which seems to be drifting back to that 
‘temper of acceptance and domestic mate- 
rialism’’ from which the last century 
emerged. 

With regard to Mr. Yeats’s plays, we may 
say at once that he is not a dramatic poet. 
He does not naturally express himself in 
drama. His characters are shadowy, and 
they speak with one voice—his own. Fine 
passages do not make fine plays; and 
though there is some poetry in ‘The Coun- 
tess Cathleen’ and ‘The Land of Heart’s 
Desire,’ it is not dramatic poetry. It 
is a pity to waste poetic energy by trying 
to force it into an incongruous mould ; 
but Mr. Yeats, like many others, seems 
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to prefer the form which is alien to his 
idiosyncrasy. He places ‘The Countess 
Cathleen’ first in this volume and ‘The 
Wanderings of Oisin’ last. We should 
have reversed the order, for we think the 
latter poem is his most considerable achieve- 
ment. In it his metrical curiosity is seen 
actively working—we say ‘‘curiosity,”’ for, 
as yet, he is not inventive. He makes ex- 
periments without clearly realizing their 
effect. ‘The Wanderings of Oisin’ is 
divided into three books. In the first part 
the metre is that of ‘Christabel,’ in the 
second it is the heroic couplet, and in the 
third it is anapeestic. What is the mean- 
ing of these metres? Do they correspond 
with variations or transitions in the narra- 
tive? In our opinion, they do not. They 
appear to be wanton obstructions of the 
story; for unless a change of metre aids 
the telling of the tale, it is a needless 
disturbance of the poetic unity. The ex- 
planation seems to be this. Finding that 
the ‘Christabel’ metre was monotonous, 
the writer endeavoured to relieve the mono- 
tony, not by varying the metre, but by 
abruptly changing it for another metre, 
which he also changed for the same reason. 
Doubtless the anapzestic rhythm suits 
Oisin’s ride with Niam, but it is used to 
describe only a portion of the ride, and it 
is used after the ride is over—actually 
used for the dialogue between Oisin and 
St. Patrick, with comical incongruities such 
as this :— 
S. PATRIC. 
When [sic] the flesh of the footsole clingeth on the 
burning stones is their place, 
Where the demons whip them with wires on the 
burning stones of wide hell. 

This metre is the worst possible metre 
for narrative, and although in it Mr. Yeats 
writes some fine lines and stanzas, the poem 
as a whole suffers from its cumbrous diffuse- 
ness. It is strange that our poets learn so 
little from their predecessors. Mr. Yeats 
was guided by a right instinct when he 
selected the ‘Christabel’ metre for the 
opening of his poem; but so far as his 
handling of it is concerned Coleridge might 
never have written a line. And yet in the 
preface to the edition of 1816 the magician 
of metre gave a hint which was worth 
following. He wrote:— 

“The metre of the ‘Christabel’ is not, properly 
speaking, irregular, though it may seem so from 
its being founded on a new principle: namely, 
that of counting in each line the accents, not the 
syllables. Though the latter may vary from 
seven to twelve, yet in each line the accents will 
be found to be only four. Nevertheless the 
occasional variation in number of syllables is 
not introduced wantonly, but in correspondence 
with some transition in the nature of the imagery 
or passion.” 

Of all the marvellous metrical miracles 
which Coleridge performed in this poem 
perhaps this is the most marvellous :— 

There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 
Here the sound not only echoes the sense: 
it is the sense. In the first line the slow 
iambs are as calm as the windless night. 
In the second line their immobility is 
heightened by the spondee which follows 
the opening iamb. This spondee halts the 


| verse dead in order to emphasize the wild 
; dance into which the succeeding syllables 
plunge. With “the last of its clan” the 
pace quickens; in the next line it grows 
still more rapid; in the next the opening 
dactyl makes it breathless; and in the last 
line it becomes a mad gallop of anapzests. 
How does Mr. Yeats metricize a ‘ wild 
dance”? He uses a leaden-footed proces- 
sion of iambs :— 
And in a wild and sudden dance 
We mocked at Time and Fate and Chance, 
And swept out of the wattled hall, 
And came to where the dewdrops fall, 
Among the foamdrops of the sea, 
And there we hushed the revelry. 
Metrically, there is no revelry to hush, but 
of course Mr. Yeats often succeeds as 
signally as here he fails. He is a master of 
those sad and sighing rhythms that breathe 
upon the most secret and most sacred 
emotions of the soul, as twilight airs breathe 
upon the polished mirror of a hidden pool. 
In one of his lyrics this romantic quality 
attains to an exquisite perfection of utter- 
ance. It is ‘The Lake Isle of Innisfree’ : 
I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles 
made ; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the 
honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 
And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes 
dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where 
the cricket sings; 
There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple 


glow, 
And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 
I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the 
shore ; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements 


gray, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 
That is one of those poems which do 
not lose their magic with use, for it holds 
in its subtle music a mood that never grows 
old, corresponding to a mood that sleeps in 
every spirit, ready to be aroused and to 
pace in pathetic silence through the echoing 
chambers of consciousness. For another 
such cry of passionate remembrance we 
would gladly give all the plays Mr. Yeats 
has written and all the plays he seems 
determined to write. 








A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman 
Period. By KR. L. Ottley. With Maps. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 

Mr. OrrLey’s new book marks a fresh stage 

in the progress of the higher criticism 

through modern Christendom; and it is 
worthy of notice that this progress has been 
promoted quite as much by theologians who 
make no claim to be Hebrew specialists as 
by those who can teach Hebrew ez cathedra. 

The popular campaign on behalf of the 

higher criticism of the Old Testament was, 

as is well known, effectually begun by the 
appearance of Bishop Gore’s essay on ‘The 

Holy Spirit and Inspiration’ in ‘Lux 

Mundi.’ The author of that essay could, 

of course, only speak with authority on the 

theological aspect of the question; but he 
gave the world to understand that he is per- 
sonally in sympathy with much that critical 

Hebraists have to say concerning the Old 

Testament, and he at any rate made it clear 





that in his opinion criticism and orthodoxy 





are not at all opposed to each other. The 
next great step in the popularization of 
criticism was taken by the publication of Dr. 
Driver’s ‘Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament.’ Here spoke the long- 
tried and cautiously minded Hebrew gram- 
marian and literary analyst, and once again 
the churches had to listen. Since then the 
controversy has been carried on in diverse 
quarters with results as various as the 
equipment of the parties, but on the whole 
the balance has been in favour of the freer 
and more critical school of thought. Now 
once again an important step is made 
from the enlightened theological side of 
inquiry, and this time the effect is likely 
to be even more decisive than that of 
the two former challenges. Not that Mr. 
Ottley’s ‘Short History of the Hebrews’ 
can be placed on the same level of 
achievement as either ‘Lux Mundi’ or 
Driver’s ‘ Introduction.’ Far from it. ‘ Lux 
Mundi’ was a flash of light piercing 
through accumulated clouds of theological 
darkness, and the ‘Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament’ was the 
elaborate and authoritative critical work of 
a trained specialist. Mr. Ottley, on the other 
hand, merely claims to reproduce in clear 
and careful language what the higher critics 
have succeeded in teaching him, and he 
furthermore aims at showing that these re- 
sults can be brought into harmony with an 
enlightened view of inspiration and divine 
revelation. But Mr. Ottley’s greater chances 
lie in the fact of his work being intended 
as a text-book for schools and colleges. He 
will thus help to mould the more impres- 
sionable minds of the young and to create 
the purer theological atmosphere of the 
future. On our part, it is our duty to 
say that the object of the book has 
been admirably realized. The style is 
bright, dignified, and simple, the method 
is for the most part logical and well con- 
sidered, and the theological atmosphere is 
clear and bracing. On every page, in every 
line, one realizes that the author aims at 
truth in the abstract, and at being true 
in the concrete. This is in itself a liberal 
education, and more than ten times worth 
the money that the book costs. Some will 
be offended at it, but a far larger number 
will study it with profit, either now or after 
a short number of years. 

We do not consider it necessary to show 
Mr. Ottley’s results in detail, as the tenets of 
the higher critics as promulgated in this 
country by Dr. Driver and others are sup- 
posed to be well known. But we must, in 
the interests of thoughtful readers in general, 
point out one of the difficulties with which 
the theological critic has yet to grapple. On 
p. 5 Mr. Ottley says :— 

‘* We now perceive that the inspiration which 
we justly attribute to the Old Testament writers 
did not protect them from occasional errors and 
inaccuracies, nor did it hinder them from freely 
using their own judgment in the selection and 
arrangement of their material. But although 
their manner of writing history was in general 
the same as that of other oriental historians, a 
careful and reverent study of their work makes 
it evident that they were in a true sense 
‘inspired’: they were endowed with a God- 
given insight which led them to read history in 
the light of the divine purpose, and guided them 
to discern the true moral significance of the 
events which they recorded.” 
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Here then is a sort of definition of what 
a critical orthodox theologian means by 
“inspiration ” in the Old Testament. But, 
it may be asked, is not the ‘‘ God-given 
insight ” to “read history in the light of the 
divine purpose” a gift to be found as 
often nowadays as in olden times? and is 
the discernment of ‘‘ the true moral signi- 
ficance” of events no longer possible 
among men? In what respect then does 
the inspiration of the modern religious 
student of history differ from that of 
the old? One would, on the contrary, 
be tempted to say that the faithful and 
enlightened modern theologian has a very 
considerable advantage over the writer of, 
for instance, the book of Chronicles. For 
critical accuracy is now joined to the ‘“‘ God- 
given” moral insight. In carefully written 
modern works we have, in fact, brought 
home to us not only the “true moral signi- 
ficance”’ of events, but also the true events 
themselves, whereas in the book of Chronicles 
the events are found to be coloured by ‘‘the 
late post-exilic theory of the Jewish 
monarchy,” which is not the theory that 
is accepted now. We propose this ques- 
tion, without feeling bound to find an 
answer. The answer must be found by men 
belonging to Mr. Ottley’s school of thought, 
and we believe that their future statements 
will be received with as much attention as 
the definitions already given by them. 

In trying to treat Mr. Ottley’s book with 
the seriousness and candour which it 
deserves we have left ourselves very little 
space for a word on the externals of the 
publication. It, in fact, almost seems un- 
suitable to speak of mechanical details when 
face to face with the serious problem on 
which we have touched. But it should be 
mentioned that the maps at the end will 
be found most useful, and that the book 
is in all respects pleasant to look upon. 








Heroines of Fiction. By W. D. Howells. 
2 vols. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Mr. Howe ts’s two volumes consist of a 
series of short papers on the chief female 
characters of Anglo-Saxon fiction from 
Richardson to Mrs. Humphry Ward, with 
modern pictures of the heroines as 
illustrations. By their personal tone, 
by their temperate and easy style, 
by their method of reproduction with 
comment, as well as by their somewhat 
affected division into numbered sections, 
they suggest as their model the causeries of 
Sainte-Beuve. In the absence, however, of 
many of Sainte-Beuve’s finer qualities this 
superficial resemblance often becomes a 
source of irritation to the reader, who feels 
that the foreign critic's manner has been 
caught without a corresponding worth in the 
matter. The personal tone is now and then 
a little obtrusive and degenerates into 
garrulity. The style, smooth and facile as 
a rule, is too frequently ruffled by such 
wanton freaks of expression as “ effectism,”’ 
‘“‘hyperethicised,”’ ‘‘ Dickensosity,”’ ‘‘roman- 
ticistic,” ‘‘polyp - nature,” ‘‘leze - com- 
plexity,” to name only a few. Worse than 
this, in view of the familiarity of the 
majority of the books which Mr. Howells 
handles, the reproduction is out of all pro- 
portion to the comment. Time and again 
he finds it nezessary to sketch afresh 





the plot of a story, to recapitulate the 
simplest qualities of the heroine, while 
whole scenes, often running to five or six 
pages, are literally transcribed in illustra- 
tion of some rather unimportant remarks. 
At this rate two volumes are speedily filled, 
and there is little room left for that refine- 
ment and co-ordination which should begin 
at the point where Mr. Howells leaves off. 
There is also something artificial in a method 
of criticism which dismisses everything 
but female character from consideration in 
treating of a large body of fiction. We are 
too much reminded of those atomistic 
excerpts from the poets in praise of music 
or tobacco. Taken in conjunction with Mr. 
Howells’s oft-repeated proposition, that a 
novel is great according to the excellence 
of its heroine, this method may even lead 
to serious misconception. Were any one 
nowadays likely to fall in love with 
Dickens’s heroines Mr. Howells’s chapters 
might prove a salutary corrective. The 
danger rather is that, after reading these 
chapters in the light of the author’s theory, 
we should overlook those qualities of know- 
ledge, fecundity, and humour which com- 
pensate the deficiency of Dickens in the 
article of women, and make his product on 
the whole a greater affair than that of some 
others whose heroines are more successful. 
The same remark applies to the case of 
Scott. Mr. Howells is out of sympathy with 
the poetical cast of Scott’s imagination ; his 
preference of faithful observation to beauti- 
ful invention is everywhere conspicuous, 
and consequently his treatment of Sir Walter 
is inadequate. He recognizes, justly enough, 
that Scott’s style is often stiff and literary, 
that it is not sinuous enough in following its 
object, that it sometimes suggests rather 
than represents its conception (Mr. Howells 
always says concept). For this very reason, 
however, gradation, distinction, subtlety, 
become all-important in judging his 
heroines. We give up Rowena as nearly 
quite hollow; we admit that Rebecca is 
melodramatic; but we must insist that 
under the too turgid language of Rose 
Bradwardine and Flora Maclvor there is a 
glimpse of something at once vital and 
beautiful. To single out Lucy Ashton and 
Jeanie Deans, and throw the rest into the 
shade, is to forget this proper degree and 
relief. Mr. Howells finds Meg Merrilies 
unreal, observing that Scott fails when he 
transcends the sort of character which he 
knows personally or by familiar hearsay. 
But Meg Merrilies, by Scott’s own admis- 
sion, was portrayed after the famous Jean 
Gordon; and whether she be unreal or not, 
she is, at any rate, profoundly delightful. 
We cannot follow Mr. Howells through 
the long train of characters which find a 
place in his gallery. In the case of heroines 
with whom he is more in sympathy, such 
as those of Jane Austen or George Eliot, he 
has said one or two things that are doubt- 
ful, much that is true, almost nothing that 
is both new and true. This, indeed, is a 
fault which we have to find with his book 
throughout. For a critic of authority it is 
not enough to say what is undeniable. We 
expect his discourse to be illuminating, 
that he should help us to seize the finer 
shades of expression and delineation which 
our blunter perception is apt to miss. But 
we cannot say that Mr. Howells often dis- 





tinguishes a trait in the character of his 
heroines which the plain reader could not 
perfectly well apprehend for himself. Fifty 
or sixty characters must be touched on in 
the course of these volumes ; but the author 
has assumed so little previous knowledge on 
the part of his reader that his remarks on 
any particular heroine are much too broad 
to be really valuable. Had he contented 
himself with studies of five or six represen- 
tative heroines, and handled these with 
delicacy and precision, his work would have 
gained in quality what it lost in extent. 
Those who have read the novels will know 
already nearly all that Mr. Howells has to 
tell them; those who have not will prefer to 
make the heroine’s acquaintance at first hand 
in the pages of hercreator. For the former 
these volumes will certainly possess the sort 
of interest which attaches to remarks of 
whatever kind about old friends and ac- 
quaintance. For the latter they may serve, 
by their extensive range, as a useful map 
of the ground. Mr. Howells, however, 
candidly confesses his ignorance of Black- 
more, Stevenson, and Mr. Meredith. In 
the last case at least, for an author who 
deals with heroines of fiction, his compla- 
cency seems to us to go a step too far. 

We complain, moreover, of an absence of 
decisive judgments and acute generaliza- 
tions in this book. Mr. Howells reproaches 
English taste with having preferences in- 
stead of principles. But, whatever he may 
mean, Mr. Howells has his preferences too, 
and we could only wish that he had stated 
them more firmly. As it is, the effect pro- 
duced upon the reader is that the author 
either is not sure of his own mind or else is 
shy of committing himself. After all, we 
are docile creatures, and long to be told 
with the clear voice of authority what is 
good and bad in fiction. Itis vain to give 
a verdict which we can neither certainly 
accept nor certainly reject. Mr. Howells’s 
opinions are held with so little zest, point, or 
vivacity, so little are we interested in what 
he has to say, that we hardly care to dis- 
pute them. He objects that English criti- 
cism has no ideals, but only standards. 
Again we are in doubt as to his meaning, 
but we cannot believe that the ideal (or is it 
the standard ?) of the nice girl and the ever- 
womanly, which he himself invokes, is cal- 
culated to steady our judgment. He deplores 
the absence of anything like philosophic 
criticism in England. Let us quote some- 
thing resembling it, though afar off, from 
Mr. Howells :— 

‘‘In the theatres freyuented by the simple- 
hearted sort of people, the actor playing the part 
of a virtuous person is applauded, and the actor 
playing the part of a villain is hissed, irre- 
spective of their artistic merits ; but this rarely 
happens in any two-dollar house. Still, I am 
not satisfied that it would not happen if the 
two-dollar audience were as sincere as the fifty- 
cent audience, and I have my misgivings in 
offering to the admiration of the reader a detest- 
able character merely because it is a master- 
piece.” 

If these speculations are not very valu- 
able, the following general remark is 
positively trivial :— 

‘‘ Novelists ought not to have their favourites 
among their creations, as parents ought not to 
have their favourites among their children ; but 
no doubt they have them. If novelists are 
women, they wish their readers to share their 
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preferences, and it might be true to say the 
same thing of novelists even if they are men.” 

These are not unfair specimens of Mr. 
Howells’s half-hearted and rather unim- 
portant contributions to philosophic criti- 
cism. In conclusion, the prevailing zsthetic 
anarchy of our native island is cast in our 
teeth ; thanks to it alone, in fact, has the 
work of Mr. Meredith been allowed to 
flourish. After digesting this lesson, which 
is not without its fraction of truth, we reply 
in our turn that only in a country where 
none but conventional opinions are per- 
mitted will these volumes take rank as 
anything very considerable. 








MAX MULLER’S LAST WORKS. 


My Autobiography: a Fragment. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

Last Essays. Second Series. (Same pub- 
lishers. ) 


Tuer late Prof. Max Miiller’s autobiography 
is a fragment only, but it covers just the 
part of his life in which his numerous friends 
will feel most interest, his youth and early 
manhood. In it his aims and ambitions are 
fully brought out. In fact, it amply suffices 
to fulfil what his son describes in the 
preface as the professor’s object in writing 
the book (p. vi) :— 

“Firstly toshow what heconsidered to have been 
his mission in life...... and secondly to encourage 
young struggling scholars by letting them see 
how it had been possible for one of themselves, 
without fortune, a stranger in a strange land, to 
arrive at the position to which he attained, 
without ever sacrificing his independence or 
abandoning the unprofitable and not very 
popular subjects to which he had determined 
to devote his life.” 


The secret of Max Miiller’s worldly success 
was perhaps that he knew well how to 
keep before the public all that was most 
attractive in his theme, and to clothe all that 
he wrote (even on the more recondite parts 
of his work) with the fascination of a 
polished English style. In his opening 
chapter he once more disowns the hcnours 
of a Mezzofanti, which the public and the 
daily press, even up to his obituaries, insisted 
on showering upon him. His fame, indeed, 
rests on more solid ground; but after care- 
ful study of his best work as an Oriental 
scholar many British Orientalists will agree 
that his most striking linguistic achievement 
was his mastery of English style. Passing 
over the vivid picture of German life of 
sixty years ago afforded by the account of 
his childhood, we find that Miiller, like most 
successful students of Sanskrit, approached 
the subject through a training in Greek and 
Latin. It was a strict one; and possibly 
the critical textual labours under G. Her- 
mann and Haupt, which seemed arid to the 
student, bore more fruit in the greatest task 
of his life, the ‘Rigveda’ and its commen- 
tary, than he fully realized. Much is made 
. of the young man’s difficulties in philosophic 
thought, but the real turning-point of his 
career is not reached till p. 143, when he 
explains in the simplest way that he “ deter- 
mined to see what there was to be learnt in 
Sanskrit,” and accordingly called on Prof. 
Brockhaus. Under Brockhaus he began 


Sanskrit, and gradually, with the encourage- 
ment of Kuhn, formed the conception of the 
work of his life. But it was after leaving 





Germany, on a visit to Paris in 1845-6, that 
he met Burnouf, a name still held in rever- 
ence. Burnouf’s advice really shaped 
Miiller’s career. For it was he who directed 
him to the ‘Rigveda.’ In 1846 Miiller came 
to London to work at Vedic MSS. in the 
India House. It was in London that he met 
Bunsen, his best and most influential friend, 
then Prussian Ambassador in this country. 
Bunsen was deeply interested in Vedic 
studies, and, being a persona grata with the 
East India Company, persuaded the direc- 
tors, backed by the recommendation of 
Prof. H. H. Wilson, to undertake the pub- 
lication of the ‘ Rigveda’ with its commen- 
tary. The chapter on ‘Early Days at 
Oxford’ will be read with interest and 
amusement by all who know anything of 
our universities. A sentence at the close is 
worth quoting, as it deals with what is still 
a serious problem to all teachers, whether of 
Oriental or other lore not commercially 
profitable :— 

‘‘T often tried to persuade my friends at 
Oxford to make the fellowships really useful 
by concentrating them and giving studious men 
a chance of devoting themselves at the Univer- 
sity to non-lucrative studies. But the feeling 
of the majority was always against what was 
derisively called Original Research, and the 
fellowship funds continued to be frittered 
away, payment by results being considered a 
totally mistaken principle, so that often, as in 
the case of the new septennial fellowships, 
there remained the payment only, but no 
results.” 

The chapter on ‘ Early Friends at Oxford’ 
contains some telling, yet not unkindly 
criticisms, notable for their sanity and 
general moderation, on the more frivolous 
aspects of the ‘‘ Oxford movement.” 

The book is not deficient in acute social 
observation, as, for example, where the 
author speaks of ‘‘the title of Professor, 
which in London particularly has always 
a by-taste of diluted omniscience and con- 
ceit.” It ends curiously with what the 
writer calls a ‘Confession,’ and one for 
which he professes to expect but scanty 
absolution. This merely amounts to the 
proposition that the earnest student need 
not be a partisan. This is, in truth, an 
excellent maxim, and abstention from 
worldly contests (though Max Miiller was 
not precisely an unworldly man) on the part 
of those who feel they have a higher calling 
to the serener atmosphere of letters is a 
principle that has been rightly acted on 
both in ancient and modern times. 

On the ‘ Last Essays’ little need be said 
by way of criticism. They are chiefly the 
late professor’s contributions to magazines 
during the past decade, though Dr. W. G. 
Max Miiller has added one unpublished 
essay. This is the essay on ‘Ancient 
Prayers,’ which was well worth printing. 
It shows the writer’s skill and sympathy in 
selecting from the treasures of many reli- 
gions. In the more primitive Buddhism 
prayer is properly a blank; but the pro- 
fessor makes this blank the occasion of a 
good story (for the possible edification of 
his friends amongst Oxford chaplains), 
Putting to one of his two Japanese pupils— 
whom all that knew them (like the present 
writer) considered incapable of satire—the 
objection of the unmeaning character of the 
so-called ‘prayer - wheels,” he received 
the following reply :— 





‘* After all, they remind people of Buddha, 

the Law, and the Church: if that can be done 
by machines driven by wind or water, is it not 
better than to employ human beings who, to 
judge from the way in which they rattle off 
their prayers in your chapels, seem sometimes 
to be degraded to mere praying-wheels ?” 
‘ Esoteric Buddhism’ as a form of delusion 
is not even yet dead, so it was well to 
republish the paper, showing as it does the 
writer in his happiest controversial vein. 
The paper on the religions of China is 
remarkable, if one considers how recently 
(autumn of 1900) it was written, for it shows 
the grasp which the author retained to the 
last on the bearing of current events. The 
two concluding essays, ‘Why I am not an 
Agnostic’ and ‘Is Man Immortal?’ form a 
fit ending to the collection. Both show the 
groundwork of the writer’s personal religion : 
the belief in a reason in the universe, vois 
OpG kai vovs dxover,....and in a soul or self, 
an dtman living before birth and after 
death. 

We thus take leave of Max Miiller the 
worker and thinker, in his chosen walk of 
scholarship surpassed by some few in his 
own and other countries, but as a scholarly 
writer second to none in his century. No 
scholar perhaps ever gained by his writings 
so large a share of attention from the 
ordinary public throughout the world, or 
like him succeeded in giving stimulus not 
merely to “‘ general reading,” but also to a 
far more important work, the gaining of 
recruits in all countries for studies that still 
need far more help than they receive. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Mating of a Dove. By Mary E. Mann. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tue clever author of ‘ Among the Syringas’ 
shows again her complete knowledge of life 
among the poorer country clergy and of 
the poverty of people who feel themselves 
entitled to keep up appearances. She knows 
these things down to the last detail, and 
she writes about them with humour and at 
the same time with sympathy. In ‘The 
Mating of a Dove’ she has touched a 
stronger vein of pathos than in her former 
books. She raises a sad question of class 
distinctions ; she puts it well, and for the 
purpose of her story she answers it in the 
way that art required. The story is well 
put together and the characters are every 
one of them lifelike. It is ungrateful to an 
author whose work one can praise frankly 
to say one would like something different, 
but for her own sake she may be advised to 
try her hand at a less gloomy picture of 
life. 

Lady Gwendoline. By Thomas Cobb. 

(Grant Richards.) 

Mr. Cosp’s neat gift, as a drawing-room 
comedian, is worth better treatment than 
he appears to accord it. His deft pen is 
too hard worked—a butterfly between cab- 
shafts. We realize to the full that the 
shining surface of things in the polite 
world is good; one may concoct therefrom 
excellent fooling, an amusing play. But 
such concoctions only continue pleasing so 
long as their maker remains keenly alive 
to much that is beneath the surface. Hence, 
if one plays the butterfly too assiduously, 
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one’s concoctions are bound to grow insipid. 
Now in the present as in several previous 
volumes Mr. Cobb has handled the surface 
bubbles to admiration; but there is more 
than a hint of insipidity ; the airy unreality 
of the whole thing irritates because it is too 
apparent. And one cannot but trace a con- 
nexion between this fact and another: 
facing one on the title-page of this book are 
the names of no fewer than ten of its fellows 

ublished within the last few years. Work 

as to reach a certain level before it can 
merit such deprecation as is here suggested. 
Mr. Cobb attained that level some time 
back, and for that reason one would be glad 
to welcome a really well - thought - out 
comedy from his facile pen. 


By Anne Macdonell. 





The Story of Teresa. 

(Methuen & Co.) 
A FEATURE of the present output of fiction 
which can scarcely escape a student of 
the times is the fact that a large number 
of our writers possess several of the quali- 
ties which go to the making of really fine 
novelists. But very few possess all of them. 
One young author displays a notable sense 
of atmosphere ; another a rare insight into 
character and power of analysis; another 
dexterity in dialogue. Some are construc- 
tive, but dull; others are vivid, Lut entirely 
lacking in the architectonic gift. Now your 
first-rate novelist must of necessity produce 
a satisfying and complete whole; flaws it 
will assuredly have, since men that are born 
of women must err; but to earn its creator 
a place in the front rank of the world of 
letters the novel must be a rounded, 
finished whole. And that is just what the 
cleverest among our younger novelists seem 
unable to produce of late. Sincere re- 
spect and admiration are due to one 
who has come nearer to success in this 
respect than nine out of ten of her peers. 
‘The Story of Teresa’ is not the story of 
a whole life by any means, since it begins 
with young-womanhood in the lower strata 
of London Bohemianism, and ends, still in 
young-womanhood, with a suggestion of 
return to the strenuous place of starting, 
from the more placid business of charity 
administration in a country house. But, if 
not a life study, it is emphatically a study of 
life; and if the story here unfolded has no 
actual basis in life lived, then the more 
praise to the teller, who in that case has 
displayed a remarkable inventive genius 
as well as a praiseworthy thoroughness of 
observation and a pleasing style of work- 
manship. Terera of the title is a thoroughly 
modern young woman, clever, nervous, 
subtle, yet a confirmed slave to her impulses. 
The reader might well shake his head over 
this description, with a bored recollection 
of many and many a circulating-library 
romance. But he would be wrong. The 
Teresas of fiction, presented as is this 
one, are almost as rare as Mr. Hardy’s 
Sue. Stooks and Marion, the stepfather 
and stepsister of the heroine, are distinctive 
creations whose portrayal is enlivened by 
touches of humour most welcome and un- 
common in modern fiction. Storr, who might 
be called the principal male character, is 
drawn for us quite in the Meredithian 
manner. Indeed, one fancies that to 
Browning and Mr. Meredith the writer of 
this book owes more than a little—great, 





but not very safe masters. Several other 
characters merit more notice than the con- 
fines of this review will permit. But, withal, 
the book lacks homogeneity, the last, inde- 
finable quality which binds a literary fabric, 
making of it a great and enduring edifice. 
It is a good and solid piece of work, and, 
if it is a first attempt, a rich promise of 
notable work to come. 


The Opportunist. By G. E. Mitton. (A. & C. 
Black.) 

Trues have changed since Beaconsfield’s 
novels, but we still have our political fic- 
tion. The difference is as that between a 
busy modern City man’s “‘ stand-up”’ lunch 
and an old-time City Company’s banquet. It 
is an age of concentration and of ‘ snippets.” 
This little narrative of political circles is 
adroit and bright, but possesses neither 
breadth nor depth. The writing is unequal. 
We read, for instance, that a hale old gen- 
tleman ‘‘foroncechose the modeoflocomotion 
by which he depended on his own resources 
rather than the invariable hansom.”’ That 
sentence is clumsy and involved, a fault not 
easily overlooked in books of this ultra- 
modern stamp; but it is a good deal below 
the general level of a story which is upon 
the whole creditable. 





Tregarthen’s Wife: a Cornish Story. By Fred. 
M. White. (Newnes.) 

Somewnar fantastic, but fascinating, is this 
strange romance of a Cornish island. The 
name of the island is Tregarthen, and the 
owner of it, who takes his name therefrom, 
is a partially educated autocrat who strives 
with intense egotism to uphold a personal 
rule, strengthened by seven centuries of 
custom. He thinks his domain a veritable 
Utopia, and raves with something akin to 
insanity at any suggestion of introducing 
commerce among his simple islanders. 
From the cultivation of early spring flowers 
the people get their precarious livelihood, 
and in the rare event of a destructive frost 
they have to starve till the next spring, and 
Tregarthen is content to starve with them. 
To this place, with countless dollars to her 
credit, comes a beautiful young American, 
who has been fired with a desire to see the 
islet from which some of her forbears 
sprang. To her it is given to reintroduce 
the old-time lace-making industry, to foil 
the unreasoning autocrat of a few acres in 
all his cherished schemes, and, thanks to an 
old law of the island, even to marry him 
against his will, and finally to ‘make a man” 
of him and a blossoming paradise of the 
little island. The story is, as we have said, 
fantastic; at times, indeed, it is too theatri- 
cal, an effect which is only heightened by 
the many very ‘‘stagey”’ illustrations; yet 
it is distinctly entertaining. 





Lloyd of the Mill: a Welsh Story. By John 
Thomas, D.D. (Elliot Stock.) 
Tuts work appears to be written far more 
for the sake of the moral it contains than for 
the story itself or its.description of Welsh 
life and character. That moral concerns the 
downward course of a young man who failed 
to keep his ‘‘ teetotal”’ pledge, and the tale 
has the one merit of reflecting pretty accu- 
rately the orthodox attitude of Welsh Dis- 
senters, as to temperance and other matters, 
some fifty years ago. Indeed, the chief in- 





terest of the work is more historical than 
literary, and on this account we feel that a 
brief notice of the author and of the circum- 
stances in which his tale first appeared ought 
to have accompanied this reissue of it. The 
original was written, probably more than 
thirty years ago, by the late Dr. John 
Thomas, of Liverpool, for serial publication. 
It was republished posthumously in book 
form in 1893, and has now been “done into 
English with some additions” by the author’s 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Owen Thomas. What 
is interesting to note is that, despite the 
strong prejudice of Welsh Nonconformists 
a generation or two ago against works of 
fiction generally, it was by the door of their 
own denominational journals and magazines 
that the modern novel effected an en- 
trance into Welsh literature, and its chief 
exponents have been ministers, such as 
Hiraethog, Roger Edwards, and Daniel 
Owen. 


Fan Fitegerald. By H. A. Hinkson. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Mr. Hryxson possesses an accurate know- 
ledge of social conditions in the Ireland of 
to-day, and, unlike most novelists, does not 
consider the peasantry the only class which 
need be taken into account in drawing a 
picture of that country. Rody Macnamara, 
the amiable and unprincipled young squire, 
and Col. Mason, with his monomania for 
distributing Bibles, are equally good studies 
of existing types. The strange mixture of 
kindliness and intolerance which pervades 
the relations of the various religious bodies 
to each other is also excellently described, 
though the author is mistaken in supposing 
that Protestants have a monopoly either of 
total abstinence or proselytizing. The hero 
reminds us a little too much of Miss Edge- 
worth’s reforming landlords, in whose steps 
he treads. Still he is worthy of a better 
flame than Miss Fan Fitzgerald, a highly 
disagreeable young woman, though doubt- 
less preferable to the impossible wild 
Irish girl beloved of the English novel- 
writer. 








On Commando. By George Hansby Russell. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

Mr. Russet, who has already produced a 
readable story of the African veldt, now 
offers a lively tale of the Boer war. His 
sympathies are all on the British side, and 
all the Boers are satisfactorily wicked and 
unsuccessful, The villain comes to an ap- 
propriate end at the hands of a Zulu impi, 
but we must not disclose the plot. Mr. 
Russell knows the country of which he 
writes ; he has a strong taste for adventure, 
and a pleasant though undistinguished style; 
and his book may be put with safety into 
the hands of all young and omnivorous 
novel-readers. The finest character in the 
book, to our taste, is the Zulu chief, who is 
endowed with heroic attributes, such as 
even Mr. Rider Haggard himself could 
hardly have surpassed. 





The Lover Fugitives. By John Finnemore, 
(Pearson. ) 

Tus romance deals with the difficulties and 

dangers which beset a young squire of the 

West Country and his lady-love in the days 

of Monmouth and the Bloody Assize. We 

recognize many of the usual accessories to 
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this type of story: the powerful rival and. 


his faithful body-servant, the wicked old 
lord, and the gambling parson all seem 
more or less familiar; but the adventures, 
the captures, the escapes, and the recaptures 
are simply and vigorously told; the blood- 
letting, especially at the end, is picturesque 
without being gruesome, and our interest in 
the fugitives is well maintained till they 
finally escape from the country, only to 
return, of course, with the Prince of Orange 
in 1688. The book is well up to the average 
of its type. 


The Autocrats. By Charles K. Lush. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Tu1s novel appears to be written with the 
intention of exposing the almost shameless 
venality of municipal governmentin America, 
and the wholly dishonest methods by which 
large fortunes may be made. The energetic 
efforts of the young hero to resist the plot, 
the apathy of the majority, and the part 
played by the local journals are well de- 
scribed. There is some good character- 
drawing: the stupid, honest editor, the 
mayor, the arch-plotter himself and his two 
confederates seem true to life. We have a 
mere glimpse of a President, strong and 
resolute for the right, who affords a slight 
but welcome contrast to the general tone of 
corruption. The women are natural and 
pleasing, the dénoviment is successful, and 
the only weak point is a mysterious old 
German doctor who acts twice as the deus ex 
machina, and remains an entirely unsolved 
riddle. The book is cleverly constructed 
and decidedly interesting. 


A Crazy Angel. By Annette L. Noble. 
With the Collaboration of Grace Lathrop 
Collin. (Putnam’s Sons.) 


THERE is nothing crazy and very little of an 
angel about the young lady to whom the 
title refers. She is simply the conventional 
American heiress of modern fiction, beautiful, 
good-natured, and capricious, attended by 
the inevitable rough but affectionate father 
and vulgar, worldly-minded mother. The 
plot is about as original as the characters, 
turning on the heroic, but providentially 
frustrated efforts of the right woman to 
assist a perverse young man in marrying 
the wrong one, and thereby making three or 
four people miserable. It is a pleasantly 
written story, and one or two of the sub- 
sidiary personages, especially the boarding- 
house keeper, remind us of Miss Wilkins. 
The scene is laid chiefly in Norway—the 
Norway of Edna Lyall and Marie Corelli, 
not of Ibsen. 


Love and Longitude. By R. Scot Skirving. 
(Sydney and Melbourne, Angus & 
Robertson.) 


Tus is a cheery, breezy, amateurish sort of 
book. The matter is lively enough, and the 
story is as full of incident and movement as 
its treatment is of solecisms and crudities. 
It deals with a schooner’s voyage to an 
uncharted guano island in the South Pacific, 
and its author would appear to possess one 
qualification for his work which is but 
seldom found in the books of those who 
romance about the sea: he writes as one 
who could sail, and probably has sailed, a 
schooner. His plot is threadbare, his 





characters are mere puppets, his principal 
situations are drawn from the stock proper- 
ties of fiction ; but his navigation is as sound 
as his seamanship. These things are rare 
in fiction, and in this case lend distinction 
to an otherwise colourless narrative. Why 
is ‘‘ Alf” modelled on Dickensian lines ? 
No Sydney larrikin was ever in the least 
like this tiresome character ; and the author, 
who appears to know his Sydney, from 
Woolloomooloo to Pott’s Point, must know 
this. 








NAPOLEONIC HISTORY. 

Napoleon’s Campaign in Poland, 1806-7. By 
F. Loraine Petrie. With Maps and Plans. 
(Sampson Low & Co.)—Of the three campaigns 
in which Napoleon’s military genius culmi- 
nated—those of Austerlitz, Jena, and Fried- 
land—the third is probably the least known 
to the English reader. Sir Robert Wilson’s 
sketch of the Polish campaign of 1806-7 is 
indeed a most readable and vivid account of 
the fighting in which its author took part, and 
a classic authority on the Russian army of 
Napoleonic times. But it has never been 
reprinted, so far as we know, and few modern 
readers are acquainted withit. Von Hoepfner’s 
German history of the campaign is also un- 
familiar to all but special students. Such 
accounts as are to be found in the work of 
Alison, Thiers, Lanfrey, and Mr. Rose are too 
brief for the needs of the military student, 
and all but the last of them labour under the 
disadvantage of having had no access to some 
of the most important sources of information, 
such as Davout’s recently published narrative 
of his share in the operations. Thus it is with 
pleasure that one welcomes Mr. Petrie’s clear 
and comprehensive account of the Polish cam- 
paign, which is based on a careful study of 
the archives of the French General Staff, 
as well as of the various memoirs and other 
documents which have been published by 
actors in the events which led up to Tilsit, 
from Napoleon downwards. The military 
student will be well repaid by a perusal of 
this excellent narrative of one of the greatest 
schemes in the history of warfare. ‘‘The 
glamour of the campaigns of Austerlitz and 
Jena has eclipsed that of their successor,’’ 
says Mr. Petrie, with justice ; 

‘yet Napoleon’s great scheme for the destruction 
of Bennigsen in February, 1807, though it failed, 
largely in consequence of the capture of a single 
despatch, is hardly inferior, as a strategic combina- 
tion, to the marches upon Ulm and Jena. Asa 
tactician, he perhaps never exhibited to greater 
advantage his appreciation of the features of a 
modern battle-field than at Friedland. Modern 
weapons have, no doubt, rendered the interest of 
the tactics of 1807 merely academic; but it is not 
so with the strategy. So long as campaigns are con- 
ducted on the surface of the earth, the principles 
of strategy which have guided Alexander, Cwsar, 
Turenne, Marlborough, Frederick, Wellington, Napo- 
leon, and every other great general of the past will 
hold equally good.” 

The means which Napoleon took to feed and 
equip the great armies that he concentrated 
in the desolate and poverty-stricken Polish 
flats—where he said that he had discovered 
a fifth element, that of mud—ean never fail to 
be instructive to the modern soldier. It is 
quite possible that the country in which 
the campaign of Eylau and Friedland was 
fought will again be the seat of a vaster 
war than even Napoleon dreamt of, when one 
looks at the future of Pan-Slavism and Pan-Ger- 
manism and the Dual and Triple Alliances. If 
that should unhappily prove to be the case, Mr. 
Petrie’s account of Napoleon’s utilization of 
the strategical possibilities of the district will 
be of great value. In the meantime we can 
commend it to military students and all who 
are interested in the details by which Napoleon 
built up his amazing domination over the 
princedoms and potentates of Europe. 





Le Marvéchal Ney. Par le Comte de fla 


Bédoyére. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.)—Among 
the satellites of Napoleon there is none whose 
name calls up more romantic memories than 
that of Ney, ‘‘ the bravest of the brave.’’ Yet 
there has been no really adequate attempt to 
deseribe his brilliant and variegated career. 
The memoirs which his sons began to publish 
in 1833 only go down to the year 1805, and 
there is still room for a biographer in search 
of a fascinating subject. The Comte de la 
Bédoyeére, who is married to a granddaughter 
of Marshal Ney, and is himself descended 
from another victim of the vengeance of the 
Bourbons, has not undertaken so ambitious a 
task in this interesting book. He has merely 
desired to collect, arrange, and publish the 
‘* curious and interesting documents’’ which 
he found among his father-in-law’s papers, 
bearing on the family, career, and trial of 
Michel Ney. He has been able to add to them 
a long chapter composed of extracts from the 
still unpublished memoirs of General Béchet, 
afterwards the Baron de Léocourt, who was 
Ney’s aide-de-camp and chief of staff in his 
most important campaigns. These notes, as 
the editor observes, ‘‘ form a kind of journal, 
in which we see the Marshal in his familiar 
privacy, in his public actions, at the head of 
his army-corps and on the field of battle.’’ 
They cover a period of twelve or thirteen 
years, from the San Domingo expedition to 
the Peninsular War, and form the most read- 
able part of this book. We have never seen 
Ney’s peculiar military value better described 
than in a few lines which Béchet appends to 
his account of Friedland :— 

‘“<C’était un homme admirable sur un champ de 
bataille; calme, parfaitement maitre de lui, pré- 
voyant tous les événements, sachant parer 4 tout, il 
était dans son é!ément, il avait l’air du dieu de la 
guerre. Jl semblait qu’avec lui une défaite était in- 
admissible ; aussi les troupes avaient-elles en lui la 
plus entiére copfiance : un moment de faiblesse 
n’était pas possible auprés d'un pareil homme, on 
cherchait 4 s’élever A sa hauteur.” 

The greater part of the Comte dela Bédoyére’s 
book is devoted to a reprint of the contem- 
porary reports of Ney’s trial after the Hundred 
Days. The year after his death an English 
translation of the shorthand writer’s report 
was published, but it is not often seen nowa- 
days. The trial is of such interest that we 
wonder that some enterprising publisher does 
not resuscitate it. In the account of Ney’s 
answers to the numerous questions that were 
put to him the whole character of the blunt, 
honest, and impetuous soldier is displayed, 
and his so-called ‘‘ treason’’ appears in the 
true light as merely the most striking instance 
of that magnetism which Napoleon, even when 
his star was setting, exercised on all with 
whom he came into contact. It is notable 
that the common version of Ney’s promise 
to Louis XVIII., when he was sent against 
Napoleon, that ‘‘he would bring back the 
ex-Emperor in an iron cage,’’ is shown to be 
erroneous, though it appears in so well-informed 
and accurate a bookas Mr. Rose’s ‘ Napoleon.’ 
Ney insisted, and apparently convinced his 
judges, that what he really said to the King 
was a mere facon de parler, ill judged, per- 
haps, but not the utterance of an ungrateful 
braggart. ‘‘The King,” said Ney at his first 
examination, ‘‘ informed me that Bonaparte 
had landed, and ordered me to take the neces- 
sary measures for opposing his advance. I 
believe that I answered that such a step on 
Bonaparte’s part appeared to be the act of a 
madman, and that he would deserve, if he 
were taken, to be brought to Paris in an iron 
cage.’’ This version, to which Ney adhered 
at his trial, is very different from the common 
story ; it is clearly the hasty remark of a man 
startled by the news of Napoleon’s landing, 
uncertain what part to take, and answering 
somewhat at random in his surprise and be- 
wilderment. A perusal of this book fills one 
with the old regret that Ney was offered a 
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sacrifice to the revenge of the Bourbons, while 
double-dyed traitors like Fouché and Talley- 
rand went free. We agree with the Comte de 
la Bédoyére that Ney’s execution was a breach 
of the capitulation of Paris, in the spirit if not 
in the letter, and we cannot but regret that 
Wellington did not see his way to save kim 
from the Duchesse d’Angouléme, as he saved 
the Pont d’Iéna from Blucher. Yet Ney’s 
death, though tragic for his family, was per- 
haps the kindest gift that the Bourbons could 
have given him in regard to the verdict of 
posterity. As Alison observed, ‘‘To the end 
of the world Ney’s guilt will be forgotten in 
the tragic interest and noble heroism of his 
death.’’ We regret that one chapter, ‘Les 
Frais du Jugement,’ which promised to be in- 
teresting, has been omitted by the binder from 
our copy of this interesting and valuable book. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

The Age of Chaucer (1346-1400). By F. J. 
Snell. With an Introduction by J. W. Hales. 
(Bell.)\—The first qualification for writing 
about a literature is to like it, the second is 
to have read it, and the complete one, which 
includes both, is to understand it. Mr. Snell 
has apparently read most of the literature of 
his period, and seems to like some of it, but 
we fear he wants that spirit of sympathetic 
criticism which enables one to share and to 
understand an author’s pleasure in writing. 
It is perhaps difficult to put oneself into this 
attitude, and certainly if it were possible it 
would not be fitting to discard the refine- 
ments of the five centuries of literature which 
lie beuween the age of Chaucer and our own; 
but our refinement should manifest itself 
in a more delicate appreciation of its merits 
and bearings than was possible to con- 
temporaries—it should be an added pleasure, 
an analytical superposed on a_ synthetic 
delight. The fundamental canons of criticism 
are constant, the conventions vary from time 
to time, and one difliculty of a modern critic 
is to clear his mind as to the dividing line 
between them. The choice of subject-matter 
and its treatment are largely, if not entirely, 
matters of convention—the spirit in which 
it is treated is fundamental. We have been 
led to this train of thought by Mr. Snell’s 
criticism of the medizeval mysteries and of 
Chaucer’s loose tales. The subjects of the 
tales cannot be written of now in English 
literature ; but in English alone their treat- 
ment is thoroughly clean and vigorous, and 
Mr. Snell’s touch of whitewash when he speaks 
of reminding his readers of Chaucer’s ‘‘ limited 
liability ’’ for themsimplysuggests an indecency 
which did not exist. In the mysteries the 
making of Cain into an English farmer, grumb- 
ling at the weather and the taxes, is not due 
to ignorance of the facts about Cain on the 
author’s part, nor can the sudden change from 
adoration of the godhead of Jesus to apprecia- 
tion of His infant charm be justly called ‘‘ pro- 
foundly childish or profoundly irreligious ’’ 
(p. 95). The critic who sees in the incident a 
proof that ‘‘ the spirit [of miracle plays] always 
verges on the irreverent: the art, in its turn, 
is invariably childish,’’ must surely be blind 
to the fact that the shock a modern feels at it 
is due solely to a scarcely veiled disbelief in 
the theological tenet involved. Modern science 
brings us back to the medizeval standpoint on 
a higher plane; the ‘‘ flower in a crannied 
wall’’ is as great a mystery to us, as worthy 
of all reverence, as the deepest secret of the 
universe. We have thought it right to go 
into this matter because we feel that Mr. 
Snell’s book has some merit. It contains the 
facts, and, we should judge, the ladylike 
opinions which would bring a candidate through 
the higher local examinations—nay, it may 
even send afew students to the original works. 
The English is generally correct, though 
‘implicit fools’? (p. 94) is not what Mr. 





Snell meant when he was writing. But the 
subject is too much for the author, and we 
must regret that thefancied need for the sym- 
metry of a ‘‘series’’ has been responsible for 
the issue of the book. 


The Andria of Terence. Edited by H. R. 
Fairclough. (Boston, U.S., Allyn & Bacon.)— 
The ‘ Andria’ is an old friend: we have read 
and reread it, and more than once seen it per- 
formed in the Westminster Dormitory, but 
have enjoyed the necessity of again perusing 
it more critically. We have on our shelves 
and are familiar with editions by J. Davies 
(1858) and TT. Papillon (1875), and Fleck- 
eisen’s text (1884). The present accom- 
plished edition suggests that Plautine and 
Terentian studies have progressed at a great 
rate during the last half-century. The text 
has been greatly purified by the labours of 
such scholars as the eminent American Minton 
Warren ; many questions of prosody have been 
solved by Mr. W. M. Lindsay that Wagner and 
Parry could not settle; Latin grammar has 
been exhaustively treated in the historical 
method by various scholars; and early Latin 
literature has been subjected to searching 
criticism by a host of keen intelligences. 
If then Mr. Fairclough is able to outclass 
previous commentators, the fact is largely 
due to his temporal ‘‘ coign of vantage.’’ But 
much praise is due to an editor who, by cover- 
ing all the ground, is enabled to represent in 
an edition of one play the present state of 
Terentian scholarship. We have seldom read 
a better literary introduction than that before 
us. The student is provided with a proper 
historical perspective for the problems of 
Latin comedy in an essay on the development 
of Roman comedy, which, after dealing with 
the elements of a native drama and the literary 
awakening of Rome, goes back to sketch 
briefly Greek comedy and its transplantation 
to Rome. Mr. Fairclough is a master of his 
subject ; there is apparently little that he has 
not read, though he seems to be unaware of 
H. Nettleship’s paper on the Satura. On what 
principle does the editor sometimes translate 
his Latin quotations and sometimes not? On 
the question of the date of Terence’s birth, 
we would suggest that if he produced his first 
play at the age of nineteen he was undoubtedly 
precocious; but we have Menander doing the 
same thing, and Apollonius Rhodius producing 
his ‘ Argonautica’ at twenty. The introduc- 
tion is interesting in that besides the usual 
topies it discusses dramatic entertainments 
generally, the division of plays into acts and 
scenes, the actors and their costumes, and the 
theatre and conditions of representation. 
Prosody and metres are explained at length, 
as also are the language and orthograpby of 
Terence. The text of the ‘Andria’ is a 
notorious crux, and consequently the subject 
is properly relegated to an _ exhaustive 
appendix. Mr. Fairclough is conservative 
enough to reject many conjectural read- 
ings adopted by  Fleckeisen in his 
second edition (1898). This appendix is, 
as we have hinted, a sign of the times: Mr. 
Papillon has nothing to say on the text, 
except here and there as occasion arises in 
the notes. In what we have to say of the 
text and notes it should be premised that the 
editor adopts the system of continuous num- 
bering of lines, which certainly deserves 
general adoption as being most convenient for 
purposes of reference. In ll. 51, 52 the words 
Sosia...... potestas are wisely rejected as a 
prose gloss on the preceding line, according 
to C, F. Hermann’s suggestion. In 1. 102 
Bentley’s clumsy transposition of hic mihi, in 
order to relieve the metrical difficulty, is ren- 
dered unnecessary by F. Cramer’s study on 
the quantities of mihi, tibi, &e. Conradt’s con- 
jecture interoscitantis (]. 181) rightly super- 
sedes Bentley’s interea for the MS. inter. We 
regret that in 1]. 787 the editor accepts ne te 








credas instead of non, because Fleckeisen 
regards non for ne as a solecism: the usage 
is good enough for Virgil (‘ Georgie,’ i. 456). 
For postilla (936) F, Skutsch’s poste is wisely 
adopted. The interesting 1]. 973 here reads 
Solus est quem diligant di, where common 
variants are es and diligunt. We agree with 
Mr. Fairclough: commentators have been too 
easily led away by the proverb, ‘‘ Whom 
the gods love die young.’’ Naturally the 
additional scene on the betrothal of Charinus 
is rejected. The notes are good specimens of 
sound scholarship. 

The Eumenides of Aischylus, edited by L. D. 
Barnett, is one of the ‘‘Illustrated Greek 
Series’’ published by Messrs. Blackie. The 
work is on the whole excellently done. 
The introduction contains short essays on the 
‘Erinyes,’ ‘Orestes and the Atreidez,’ ‘The 
Areopagus and Orestes,’ and ‘The Purpose of 
the Oresteia,’ and also an account of the 
theatre of ischylus and a brief biography 
of the poet. We notice with a query the 
spelling of Trozen, Secyon, and Eleuthereus 
(as a title of Dionysus). The grammatical 
notes would be improved by the addition of 
parallel quotations and reference to some good 
school grammar. Dr. Barnett rightly, and in 
common with all commentators on Atschylus 
since Paley’s time, expresses his obligations to 
that distinguished scholar. We the more 
regret that at least one of Dr. Barnett’s trans- 
lations reminds us of Paley at his worst: 
évoixiov 6’dpviBos od A€yw payyy is not trans- 
lated, but traduced, when rendered ‘‘I will not 
dwell on the fighting of the domestic fowl.’’ 
It is this sort of looseness on the part of school 
editors that makes it so difficult for teachers 
to encourage a good level of translation. In 
the index to the notes another word is printed 
for éc in the reference to 1. 230. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


WHEN we reviewed ‘The Annotated Consti- 
tution of the Australian Commonwealth’ we 
permitted ourselves the remark that for the 
general reader there is no book on the Com- 
monwealth fundamental Jaw so good as the 
Federal ‘Hansard,’ the excellent index to 
which enables us to look out the debates on 
every clause, and to see the reasons given by 
the framers of the Constitution. More formal 
documents are, however, necessary for lawyers, 
and perhaps for constitutional students, and 
we welcome the appearance, from the publish- 
ing house of Mr. John Murray, of The Consti- 
tulion of the Commonwealth of Australia, by 
Mr. Harrison Moore, Dean of the Faculty of 
Law in the University of Melbourne. The book 
seems to us sound and clear. The author 
shows himself, perhaps, a little too much of a 
lawyer for the general reader when he contra- 
dicts the statement that in the United States 
“‘the Supreme Court pronounces Acts of Con- 
gress invalid,’ though he admits that ‘‘ the 
Court may decide that an Act of Congress is 
not to be taken into account, since it is an 
act beyond the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress.’’ In referring to the same matter as it 
concerns Australia he writes of ‘the duty of 
passing upon the validity of Acts’’: a sen- 
tence in which apparently there is an omission 
of a word. The book has been put through 
the press in the author’s absence in Australia, 
but we have not noticed any other slip, and 
this one is unimportant. We are able heartily 
to praise the volume. 

Mr. WitwtAm HerxemMann publishes Clara 
in Blunderland, by Caroline Lewis, a volume 
of political skits, involving a very accurate 
knowledge of the House of Commons, and 
chiefly, though not entirely, directed against 
Mr. Balfour. The parody of ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’ and ‘Through the Looking- 
Glass’ is one of the best specimens of 
that kind of literature, and the political 
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satire is in parts extremely good. As in 


all other imitations of Lewis Carroll’s work, | 


and as, indeed, in that work itself, the 
patience of the reader, if he is not in the right 
humour, is often sorely tried. The difference 
between good wonderland and fiat stuff is 
great, and almost every writer gives, in 
almost every page of the kind, specimens of 
both. What pleases us most is the chaff of 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s adjurations to John 
Bull in the columns of the Morning Post, and 
the total failure of the strategist to make any 
impression upon the worthy, good old man. 
The picture, for example, of John Bull stand- 


ing “on his head,”’ firing at the ideal Boer | 


with a blunderbuss, with Mr. Spenser Wilkin- | 


son asking John Bull, 

Do you think, after all, you were right ? 
is extremely laughable. 
in the volume is the treatment of Lord Rose- 
bery as the Cheshire Cat. His portraits in 
that capacity are most humorous. Clara— 
that is, Alice—that is, Mr. Balfour—addresses 
the Cat in excellent chaff of the original :— 

‘““*Up a tree again?...... I wish you wouldn’t 
always sneer at me like that, you nasty thing. 
There would be some sense if you would tell me 
which way I ought to go, but going on sneering and 
doing nothing else is enough to make one quite 
cross.’ 

“Smiling, I call it.’ said the Cat, ‘not sneering. 
You should always be polite, even to your 
superiors. 

“¢QOh, call it what you like,’ returned Clara, ‘ but 
do stop and tell me where to go.’ 

“«Well,’ said the Cat, ‘that depends where you 
et to get to, and you don’t seem to know your- 
self. 

** You see,’ said Clara, ‘I’ve tried the Dodo and 
he’s too old-fashioned ; and the Red Queen, she’s 
too fast ; and the Duchess, she’s too slow.’ ”’ 

It should be explained that the Dodo is Mr. 
Chaplin, that the Red Queen is Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and the Duchess, Lord Salisbury. There 
is an amusing poem in the chapter on Crumpty- 
Bumpty, an obvious name for ‘‘ C.-B.,’’ on the 
relations between that leader and some of the 
Liberal Party :— 

I sent a message to the Tail, 

I asked them, ‘* Is the show to fail 2” 

* * * * * 


The Tail replied, with much regret, 
“*We will support you, Sir, and yet—” 
* * * * ca 


I held a meeting large and strong, 

I made a speech, and it was long. 

I said, ‘‘ I'll end this Dreadful Mess, 

I'll abdicate at once, unless—.” 
The poem continues in the same amusing form 
with guarding words such as “‘ But still—,’’ at 
the end of most of its stanzas. 


TuE fifth volume of Messrs. Kegan Paul’s 
‘* British Empire Series,’’ called General, which 
is a concluding book of Sunday -afternoon 
lectures at the South Place Institute, Fins- 
bury, is, like the other volumes, of most un- 
equal merit. Someof the papers are excellent ; 
others are extraordinarily feeble. The account 
of the Channel Islands is most interesting. 
We note that the author includes the group in 
‘the United Kingdom.’’ We are not sure 
whether the Channel Islands are or are not a 
part of the United Kingdom. They are in 
a position different from the Isle of Man and 
peculiar to themselves. They are probably 
not nowa separate kingdom, joined only to the 
Crown by a merely personal union ; but their 
position is so anomalous that antiquaries, 
historians, and constitutionalists might debate 
for ever, without settling it, the question 
whether the Home Secretary in his action in 
respect to Guernsey and to Jersey laws is or 
is not dealing with them as part of the United 
Kingdom. The author of this excellent paper 
writes several times of English as displacing 
Norman-French, but he conceals the fact that 
French, not specially Norman, is playing an 
increasing part in the commerce of the islands. 
The fact is that the French population of 
Jersey is growing rapidly, and that the number 
of French citizens in the island is so great 


The next best thing | 
The ironclads of fifteen years ago are almost 





that the reduced Jersey militia are faced by 
a considerable number of inhabitants of Jersey 
who are French soldiers. He speaks of ‘‘ com- 
pulsory military service’’ as existing in the 
islands, but does not mention the new law of 
Guernsey, and that new law of Jersey which 
was drafted at the time when his lecture was 
delivered, and which has now passed through 
the States. 

The article on the navy is one which main- 
tains sound doctrine, but expressed in 
language of much exaggeration, The sugges- 
tion that fifteen years ago we knew little of the 
navy and of the Empire is followed by the state- 
ment that at that date ‘‘ the fleet was less than 
half its present strength.’’ If the author means 
actual strength, of course the fleet of fifteen 
years ago could not for one instant have faced 
a tenth of the fleet of the present moment. 


as much out of date as would be Noah’s Ark. 
Butif he means that, relatively to foreign fleets, 
our fieet of 1887 was in the position which he 
describes, he is wrong. Even before the 
Hamilton programme of 1888, the Northbrook 
programme of 1885 had brought us up to about 
the same relative position as compared with 
France and Russia as that which we stand in 
now; while as compared with the United 
States, Germany, and Japan, or as compared 
with the fleets of the world generally, we are 
in an altogether inferior position now to that 
which we occupied fifteen years ago. When 
the author describes the presentof the price 
of an ironclad by Cape Colony he uses language 
entirely inconsistent with the facts of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which 
he forgets in his description of the principle 
of colonial contribution towards Imperial 
defence as new. In his account of destroyers 
he assumes that they are still peculiarly 
British, whereas the fact is that the 
lead which we took in their construction 
has been so rapidly followed by other powers 
that even Russia is proportionately stronger 
in large destroyers than we are. In assuming, 
as the author does, that we can only carry 
out our naval policy by masking or blockading 
foreign fleets with the famous three to two 
and two to one superiority of strength, he 
differs from the newer naval school and from 
the Admiralty, and puts us unfortunately in a 
position in which undoubtedly we do not stand 
against probable opponents in any future war. 
He is wrong in stating that the Russians 
broke their treaty as to the Black Sea in 
1870 ‘‘ without a protest from this country.”’ 
The protest and the language held by Lord Odo 
Russell to Germany at Versailles were as violent 
as any known to history; but the fact is that, 
after many months of wrangling, we backed 
out on the execution of a formal declaration 
by Russia that she had not the right or 
power to do that which in fact she had done: 
a characteristic attitude on the part of both 
powers, but one not implied in Mr. Wheeler’s 
too direct words. It is not the case that the 
Admiralty promised last year to send more 
destroyers to the Mediterranean ‘“ directly 
they were built.’’ The increase was effected 
slowly, but not by building. There is 
a misprint in the name of a ship in the 
case of a famous French Corsair. Although 
we have sharply criticized the paper on 
the navy, it is, on the whole, one of the 
best in the volume, being marked by a vigour 
which is wanting in many others. 

The paper on the British mercantile marine, 
which is able, assumes too easily that we shall 
not take special legislative means for dealing 
with aliens in our ships. The author libels 


British seamen in regard to their drunkenness 
as compared with that of the Scandinavians, a 
charge by no means generally admitted by 
shipmasters and officers of the mercantile 
marine; and he goes too far in stating that 
the Lascars on the P. & O. ships are as good 
In the Channel (and these 


as Englishmen. 





ships come to London) the Lascar is sadly 
inferior in the winter months. The statement 
that our merchant ships are much better 
manned than ‘*‘ American ’’ ships is not now 
true; and the provisioning and care for the 
comfort of the seamen in the merchant ships 
of the United States are now in noticeable 
contrast to the conditions which, uwunfor- 
tunately, still prevail on board too many 
British ships. 

The general chapters on Imperial unity are 
of no special moment. It is hardly the case 
that Australian opinion is coming round to 
Imperial Federation, as seems to be implied 
by the statement: ‘‘ The leading organs of 
the Australian press, which have hitherto 
been very shy of Imperial Federation in any 
shape or form, have begun to use the language 
of approval.’’ The leading organs of the Aus- 
tralian press, perhaps unfortunately, do not 
on such subjects represent the views of the 
constituencies and of the majority of elected 
members of the Parliaments of some of the 
most important colonies. Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
name is misspelt. 

Messrs. Bett & Sons have sent us the 
new edition of Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary, firmly and at the same time attrac- 
tively bound. Such binding is, in fact, a 
tribute which the book deserves, for it will 
be in constant use with the honourable 
minority who care for English. The present 
version, which reaches to 2,010 pages, is as 
good a dictionary for purposes of reference and 
of the general public as could be desired. It 
is strong in the American element, which has 
made so much advance of late years in English 
speech, and the supplement of 238 pages of new 
words shows laudable diligence, being the 
work of a body of experts under the leadership 
of Dr. W. T. Harris. We note with pleasure 
the recognition of many new terms in the 
advancing science of electricity, and of such a 
word as ‘‘semasiology ’’ in philology, while the 
ordinary person whose wants are amply con- 
sidered in various permanent sections of the 
book will find the novelties of the last few 
years—‘ bridge-whist,”’ ‘‘sirdar,’’ which Lord 
Kitchener brought from Egypt into current 
usage, and the South African words which sad 
experience has taught us, such as ‘‘ kopje.’’ In 
the main body of the work we note additions 
too. We looked not in vain for a distressing 
novelty which is only too much with us, and 
was not invented in time for the ‘ New Eng- 
lish Dictionary,’ ‘‘appendicitis.’’ The new 
‘‘argon’’ is also included here. We should 
like to plead for ‘‘agelast,’’ but do not care 
about ‘‘ ping-pong,’’ which may be dead before 
it deserves to be canonized. The dictionary 
is a credit to all concerned. We wish that a 
tithe of the persons would consult it who in- 
vent foolish words for which there is no need, 
and misuse others from sheer ignorance. Then 
it would be a source of well-earned wealth. 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. JACK have published 
the first volume of their ‘‘ Edinburgh Edition ”’ 
of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, similar in its 
beautiful type and other attractions to their 
‘‘EKdinburgh Waverley,’’ except that the 
binding is in two shades of blue. When we 
last noticed this masterpiece of biography 
we thought it surprising that it was not more 
frequently reprinted. Now we have a new 
issue with unique claims in its lavish and 
excellent supply of portraits and views, 
including Scott and his forbears, his first Jove 
(whose secret is now generally known), Dr. 
Alexander Adam, and a romantic view of 
Smailholm Tower. The further scheme of 
illustrations promised is all that could be 
desired. Only the fortunate can secure this 
limited edition. It would be worth while, we 
think, to reduce the size of the illustrations 
and the type for a popular edition. 

WE have received new issues of the Clergy 
List, published by Kelly’s Directories, a 
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compact mass of detail of creditable accuracy ; 
Lean's Royal Navy List, No. 97 (Witherby 
& Co.); Lodge’s Peerage, Baronetage, &c. 
(Hurst & Blackett), which shows constant atten- 
tion to revision; and Burdett’s Hospitals and 
Charities (The Scientific Press), an admirable 
record which the care and pains of Sir Henry 
Burdett have raised to an ideal year-book. 
There are many useful features besides the 
usual information in the Newspaper Press 
Directory (Mitchell & Co.) and Vickers’s 
Newspaper Gazetteer (Vickers). The English 
Catalogue of Books for 1901 (Sampson Low) 
is just out, and deserves, as usual, high praise 
from all who want prompt and accurate infor- 
mation. — Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, 
Landed, and Official Classes for 1902, pub- 
lished by Kelly’s Directories, is as good as 
usual, and we can find no error in it. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Alexander (W. M.), Demonic Possession in the New Testa- 
ment, 8vo, 5/ 

Banks (L. A.), The Great Saints of the Bible, 8vo, 5/ 

Faithful Sower (A), a Memoir of the Life of the Rev. 
George Everard, M.A., edited by his Daughter, 2/6 

Henson (H. H.), Cross-Bench Views of Current Church Ques- 
tions, 8vo, 12/ 

Parker (J.), The City Temple Pulpit, Vol. 6, 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Rogers (B.), Early English Church History for ‘‘ The Cate- 
chism,” cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Law, 

Macey (F. W.), Conditions of Contract relating to Building 
Works, 8vo, 15/ net. 

Mews (J.), The Annual Digest of Decisions of the Superior 
Courts during 1901, 8vo, 15/ 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Bute (Marquess of), Scottish Coronations, roy. 8vo, 7/é net. 

Cust (A. M.), The Ivory Workers of the Middle Ages, 
cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Froissarts Modern Chronicle, told and pictured by F. C. 
Gould, 4to, 3/6 

Little Engravings, Classical and Contemporary: No. 1, 
Albrecht Altdorfer ; No. 2, William Blake, 4to, boards, 
5/ net each. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Gallup (Mrs. E. W.), Bi-literal Cypher of Sir Francis Bacon 
discovered in his Work Deciphered, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Hall (W.), The Renunciation, and other Poems, 2/6 net. 

Lucian, Translations by A. M. C. Davidson, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Music. 

Boise (O. B.), Music and its Masters, cr. 8vo, 7/6 

Glasenapps (C. F.), Life of Richard Wagner, Vol. 2, Transla- 
tion by W. A. Ellis, 8vo, 16/ net. 

Political Economy, 

Howell (G.), Labour Legislation, Labour Movements, and 

Labour Leaders, 8vo, 10/6 
History and Biography. 

Airy (R.), Westminster, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Barnes (A. A. S.), On Active Service with the Chinese Regi- 
ment, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Brown (R.), Mr. Gladstone as I Knew Him, and other 
Essays, 8vo, 7/6 

Chateaubriand, Translation by A. T. de Mattos of the 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, 6 vols. (Vols. 1 and 2 now 
ready), 8vo, 90/ net. 

Curtis (W. E.), The True Thomas Jefferson, er. 8vo, 10/6 

Firth (C. H.), Cromwell's Army, er. 8vo, 7/6 

Gregorovius (F.), History of the City of Romein the Middle 
Ages, translated by A. Hamilton: Vol. 8, Parts 1 and 2, 
er. 8vo, each 4/6 net. 

Reid (W. M.), The Mohawk Valley, its Legends and its 
History, 8vo, 15/ net. 

Theal (G. M.), The Beginning of South African History, 


8vo, 16, 

Wilson (R. R.), Washington: its Part in the History of the 
Nation, 2 vols. 10/ 

World’s History: Vol. 4, The Mediterranean Nations, 
imp. 8vo, 15/ net. 

Geography and Travel, 

Frederiksen (N. C.), Finland, its Public and Private Eco- 
nomy, extra cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Macnab (F.), A Ride in Morocco among Believers and 
Traders, 8vo, 15/ 

Story (A. T.), Swiss Life in Town and Country, 8vo, 3/6 net. 


Sports and Pastimes, 
Grimble (A.), Shooting and Salmon Fishing and Highland 
Sport, 4to, 21/ net. 
Roosevelt (T.), Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail, 8vo, 10/6 


Education. 
Graham (J. E.), A Manual of the Acts relating to Education 
in Scotland, cr. 8vo, 18/ 
Philology. 
Edgren (H.) and Burnett (P. H ), The French and English 
Word-Book, 8vo, 10/ (correction). 
Plato, Euthyphro and Menexenus, edited by T. R. Mills, 
cr. 8vo, 4/6 
Ten Tragedies of Seneca, with Notes, rendered into English 
Prose by W. Bradshaw, cr. 8vo, 7/ 
Thompson (R. C.), On Traces of an Indefinite Article in 
Assyrian, cr. 8vo, sewed, 2/6 net. 
Webster's International Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, with Supplement, 4to, cloth, 30/ net; 2 vols ; 
cloth, 32/6 net ; Supplement only, 10/ net. 


Science. 
Clodd (E.), Thomas Henry Huxley, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Coulter (J. M.), Plant Structures, er. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Dixon (C.), Birds’ Nests, er. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Fidler (T. C.), Calculations in Hydraulic Engineering, 8vo, 


7/6 net. 

Janet (P.), The Mental State of Hystericals, 8vo, 15/ 

Jukes-Browne (A. J,), The Student’s Handbook of Strati- 
graphical Geology, cr. 8vo, 12/ net. 

Kempe (H. R.), The Engineer’s Year-Book of Engineering 
Formule, cr. 8vo, leather, 8/ 

North (A. J.), Nests and Eggs of Birds found Breeding in 
Australia and Tasmania, 4to, sewed, 5/ net. 

Roberts (KE. W.), How to Build a Three-Horse-Power Launch 
Engine, 4to, 12/6 net. 

Thornley (T.), Cotton-Combing Machines, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Wheeler (W. H.), The Sea-Coast: Destruction, Littora) Drift, 
Protection, 8vo, 10/6 

Wood (W.), Tables of Organic Materia Medica for Medical 
Students, roy. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Workman (W. P.) and Chope (R. H.), The Tutorial Arith- 
metic, er. 8vo, 3/6 

General Literature. 

Annual Charities Register and Digest, 8vo, 4/ 

Barr (R.), The Victors, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Beavan (A. H.), Crowning the King, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Benson (KE. F.), Scarlet and Hyssop, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1902, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Catherwood (M. H.), Lazarre, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Clergy List, 1902, 8vo, 12/6 

Crosby (K.), Captain Jinks, Hero, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Cushing (F. H.), Zuni Folk-Tales, 8vo, 15/ net. 

Davidson (L. C.), The Theft of a Heart, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

De Coulevain (P.), Eve Triumpbant, translated by A. 
Hallard, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Fairless (M.), The Roadmender, 12mo, 2/6 net. 

Gilchrist (R. M.), The Labyrintb, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Griffith (G.), The Missionary, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Henderson (C. R.), Introduction to the Study of the 
Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes, 7/6 

High Treason : a Romance of the Days of George II., 6/ 

Johnston (M.), Audrey, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Kellett (E. E.), The Passing of Scyld, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Legge (A. E. J.), A Masque of Shadows, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Literary Year-Book, 1902, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Newbigging (T.), Love’s Cradle, and other Papers, 3/6 net. 

Nisbet (H.), A Dream of Freedom, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Sagon (A.), Dick Dashwood the Boy Squatter, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Samuel (H.), Liberalism, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Satchell (W.), The Land of the Lost, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Sergeant (A.), ‘The Master of Beechwood, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Speight (T. W.), As it was Written, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Tales of my Father, by A. M. F., cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Vogel (H. B.), Gentleman Garnet, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Wilkinson (D.), A Wasted Life, cr. 8vo, 5/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Gay pene, Lettres de Direction Spirituelle, Part 1, 
6fr. 


Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Bonnaffé (E.), Etudes sur l’Art et la Curiosité, 7fr. 50. 
Cagnat (R.) et Lafaye (G.), Inscriptiones Grece ad Res 
Romanas Pertinentes, Vol. 3, Part 1, 3m. 
— (M ) et Couve (L.), Catalogue des Vases Peints, 
25fr, 


Lehnert (G.), Das Porzellan, 4m. 
Malteste (L ), Lithographie de Léon Tolstoi, 20fr. 
History and Biography. 
Boatry (M.), Intrigues et Missions du Cardinal de Tencin, 5fr. 
Franche (P.), Le Prétre dans le Roman Frangais, 3fr. 50. 
Jubainville (H. d’A. de), Sur l’Histoire des Celtes, 8fr. 
Lefévre-Pontalis (A.), Les Elections en Europe 4 Ja Fin du 
XIXe Biécle, 3fr. 50. 
Lévy (A.), Napoléon et la Paix, 8fr. 
Portes (R. B. des), Charette et la Guerre de Vendée, 7fr. 50. 
Schmidt (L.), Geschichte der Wandalen, 5m. 
Geography and Travel. 
Bellessort (A.), La Société Japonaise, 3fr. 50. 
Joantho (L de), Croisiéres en Océan et Méditerrannée: Le 
Yacht Royal Maroussia, 5fr. 
General Literature. 
Beaume (G.), Jacinthe, 3fr. 50. 
Brisson (A.), Florise Bonheur, 3fr. 50. 
Chancel (J.), Le Pari d’un Lycéen, 3fr. 
Feuillet (Madame O.), Le Voeu de Béatrice, 3fr. 50. 
Lorrain (J.), Princesses d’Ivoire et d’Ivresse, 3fr. 50. 








SOME LATER REMINISCENCES OF 
DR. S. R. GARDINER. 


THE admirable notice of Dr. Gardiner in 
the last issue of the Athenceum cannot fail to 
have given satisfaction to those who appre- 
ciated his exceptional and enduring labours 
as an historian, as well as that far smaller 
class who were his acquaintances or friends. 
It may seem presumptuous to add anything to 
it, but as one of Dr. Gardiner’s acquaintances 
—I think I may say friends—of recent years I 
should like to corroborate the estimate formed 
of his exceptional kind-heartedness and his 
gentle, sympathetic treatment of all with whom 
he came in contact. No matter how ele- 
mentary the question, within his own period, 
propounded to him either by letter or word of 
mouth, he was ready to answer it and to take 
trouble with his answer as though he were a 
man of much leisure. His simple courtesy, 





even in trifles, was a part of his very nature. 








On oné Occasion I asked him in the British 
Museu for the address of the writer of an his- 
torical article in the Fortnightly ; he replied he 
had it at home and would bring it to me at the 
Museum the following day. Two days after I 
received a most apologetic note, enclosing 
the address, and explaining the unexpected 
reason that had prevented his coming to town. 

My personal acquaintance with Dr. Gar- 
diner, though we had previously corresponded, 
began in the Museum some years ago in a 
curious way. Anxious to consult three or 
four volumes of that vast storehouse of 
contemporary Commonwealth literature, the 

‘King’s Pamphlets,’ or Thomason tracts, I 
found the particular volumes I required were 
in use. Noticing that a gentleman near my 
seat had two great piles or stacks of these 
volumes by his side, I at last mustered courage 
(ag I had to return to the country the next 
day) to ask him if he could spare me certain 
ones for a few minutes. The request was at 
once granted, and the suggestion made that IT 
should take the vacant place by his side. A 
quaint apology for monopolizing so many of 
these tracts revealed the interesting fact that 
I was speaking to Dr. Gardiner. At his pro- 
posal we had lunch together, and finding that I 
knew well one of the important battlefields of 
the great Civil War, he did me the honour of 
making many inquiries, which were afterwards 
renewed by letter. This was the first of many 
subsequent conversations, mainly on his own 
period and his own works, though a less 
egotistic man could hardly be conceived. — 

A large proportion of his later writings 
went straight to the press from the Museum, 
without any correction of language. When 
there (I was often near him) he generally 
wrote rapidly, and usually with three or four 
printed works or small MS. books of extracts 
open before him. His patient research, even 
on comparatively small matters, is well illus- 
trated by his treatment of the Thomason 
tracts. Those who have consulted them know 
well the superfluity of weekly news-letters that 
abounded during several years of the great 
historic strife, such as ‘The Moderate Intelli- 
gencer,’ ‘The Kingdom’s Weekly Intelli- 
gencer,’ ‘The Perfect Weekly Account,’ 
‘Mercurius Britannicus,’ ‘ Mercurius Melan- 
cholicus,’ ‘ Mercurius Pragmaticus,’ ‘ Mer- 
curius Anti-Pragmaticus,’ ‘Mercurius Rusti- 
cus,’ ‘ Mercurius Bellicus,’ ‘ Mercurius 
Medicus: a Sovereign Salve for these 
Sick Times,’ and several others. Students 
are also aware how provokingly similar 
the brief accounts of these various letters, 
even as to some most stirring event, 
are usually found to be. Once when I was 
talking to Dr. Gardiner as to the prelimi- 
nary disposition of troops the day before a 
particular battle, he produced a large sheet of 
foolscap on which, in parallel columns, he had 
written down extracts from fifteen different 
news-letters or like sources as to the events 
of the day in question, the points wherein 
they differed being carefully underlined. In 
his history the result of all this digested 
material is given in a single brief paragraph. 
No one reading it would have the least idea 
of the conscientious labour involved in its 
production. 

There is something indelicate and occasion- 
ally distressful to more intimate friends or 
relatives in giving to the public scraps of the 
private conversations of departed celebrities 
in the way that is nowadays becoming too 
common. But I trust I am not offending 
against any canons of good taste in stating 
one or two matters relative to Dr. Gardiner’s 
own writings drawn from comparatively recent 
conversations. On one point I am sure some 
of your contemporaries are mistaken, namely, 
in implying that it was a drudgery and uncon- 
genial to him to have to teach as well as write 
history, owing to the lack of affluent circum- 
stances. Others have hinted the{ it was only 
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ves anguste that made him accept publishers’ 
proposals to produce a ‘Student’s History of 
England’ or an ‘ Historical School Atlas.’ I 
can only say that I have heard from his own 
lips, on more than one occasion, statements as 
to the great pleasure that it gave him to talk 
as well as to write on historical subjects. 
He believed that he owed his health and 
power of achieving so much writing to this 
change of occupation. As to theshort general 
history, his most genuine and unaffected in- 
terest in modern school education led him to 
take exceptional pleasure in its production, 
and he did not hesitate in his own simple way 
to show real gladness when he heard of it 
being used or appreciated. The success of his 
daughter’s important school for girls at 
Southwold, Suffolk, gave him much gratifica- 
tion. 

It need not, therefore, be supposed that the 
great historian’s success as an oral teacher of 
history at King’s College and elsewhere was 
any real hindrance to his written work. 
Possibly, however, the termination of his 
labours, so far, at all events, as the death 
of Cromwell, might have been reached had it 
not been for another interrupting cause. He 
had a certain amount of regret that he had 
been persuaded to write the beautifully illus- 
trated monograph on Cromwell issued by 
Messrs. Goupil. Speaking to me one day on 
that volume, soon after its issue, he said, with 
one of his gentle smiles :— 

“T am half sorry I ever undertook it; the 

pictures were so good, I felt obliged to try after a 
better style than I usually write, and it inter- 
rupted me sadly. I think it has checked me by nearly 
a volume.” 
Other of his literary remarks keep coming to 
my mind, but I will content myself with one 
more. He said, during the last conversation 
I had with him, shortly before his seizure, 
concerning a review in the columns of the 
Atheneum :— 

“T never remember being ruffled for a moment 
by a review of avything of mine. I have sometimes 
profited much by them, though they have ofcener 
amused me—but then I too am a reviewer.” in 


4, Petty Cury, Cambridge, March 4th, 1902. 

In the appreciative notice of Dr. Gardiner 
in last week’s Atheneum there is a certain 
injustice in coupling his name so closely with 
the ‘ School Atlas of English History.’ That 
book professed only to be ‘‘edited’’ by him; 
it is confessedly based on the ‘ Public Schools 
Historical Atlas,’ and its index (judging by 
the headlines on the versos) appears to be 
taken bodily from the earlier production. 
Though the ‘ Atlas,’ so far as I know, is the 
best of its kind, itdoes not attain that harmony 
of design and that thoroughness of execution 
which mark Dr. Gardiner’s own work in the 
educational department. 

I should further like to suggest that you 
have omitted from your notice that portion of 
Dr. Gardiner’s work which was most distinctly 
helpful to teachers. I mean his part of the 
article ‘ England’ in the ninth edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (from 1603 on- 
wards). His part of the ‘Introduction to 
English History’ is all ‘‘ wood ’’; most text- 
books are all ‘‘ trees.’’ One or two brilliant 
short books give delightful descriptions of pet 
trees, but in this article, better than any- 
where else, we can see both the wood and the 
trees in due relation to one another. 

J. S. Linpsry. 








HENRY VIII.’S CORONATION OATH. 


West View, Pinner, March 3rd, 1902, 
From your review of Mr. Wickham Legg’s 
‘English Coronation Records’ it appears that 
a facsimile is given in that work of “a new 
coronation oath, with corrections by Henry 
On this you remark ; 


VIII. in his own hand.”’ 





‘‘The headstrong and despotic character of that 
monarch is thus foreshadowed on the very threshold 
of his reign. The young king’s earnest desire was 
evidently in the direction of watering down al] 
efficient expressions designed to check a monarch’s 
unlimited sway. He attempted to render these safe- 
guards valueless by the introduction of a variety of 
qualifying phrases, such as ‘according to hys con- 
sciens,’ ‘nott prejudiciall to hys crowne,’ and ‘in 
that which honour and equite do require.’” 

You add that, notwithstanding this, Henry 
had eventually to take the oath according to 
ancient usage. 

From these remarks I fear that you and Mr. 
Legg have both fallen into an old blunder. 
The facsimile, of course, is from the Cottonian 
MS. Tiberius B. viii. f. 100, of which a fac- 
simile had already been engraved by Sir Henry 
Ellis in vol. i. of the second series of his 
‘Original Letters.’ And Ellis not only 
printed the text of the oath with the royal 
emendations, but prefixed the remark that 
one part of those emendations ‘“‘ especially 
indicated that: Henry looked to something like 
supremacy in the Church of England at the 
very outset of his reign.’’ 

This observation of Ellis was founded on an 
imperfect acquaintance with the State Papers 
of Henry VIII. The corrections in the King’s 
hand do undoubtedly mean ‘‘ something like’’ 
royal supremacy, and for a very good reason. 
They were not made ‘‘ at the very outset’’ of 
the reign, but after Henry had actually thrown 
off the Pope and asserted royal supremacy as 
a principle in Church and State. They belong 
to the twenty-sixth year of the reign, not to 
the first; and a notice of the document will 
accordingly be found in the seventh volume 
of the Calendar, No. 1378. The official hand 
of the original text which the King has cor- 
rected is there said to be Wriothesley’s—a 
point on which I am by no means confident 
now. There were a number of official hands a 
good deal resembling each other about that 
date. But one thing is absolutely certain— 
that you do not see any handwriting of that 
type in the first years of Henry’s reign. The 
object of the document, moreover, is shown 
in the title prefixed. It was headed by the 
clerk, ‘‘The :Othe of the Kynges Highnes,’’ 
and Henry has added, in his own hand, ‘at 
every coronation.”’ 

Ellis’s mistake has been an amusing source 
of error. Audin, in his ‘ Histoire de Henri VIII.,’ 
has worked out the result dramatically. The 
scene at the coronation is described, where 
the Archbishop of Canterbury asks the king 
if he will uphold the ancient liberties of the 
Chureh, and he promises to defend them. 
Then— 

‘*La cérémonie était a peine achevée que le prince 
demandait l’original du serment qu'il venait de 
préter, prenait une plume et, renfermé dans une 
chambre secréte, altérait de sa main la formule 
sacramentelle...... Il maintiendra les libertés de la 
sainte Eglise, autant qu’elles ne préjudicieront en 
rien a sa juridiction et a sa dignité royale...... Henri 
referma le livre, sans montrer 4 personne les inter- 
polations faites de samain...... Quand sa bouche mur- 
murait au pied de l’autel le serment d’Edouard, son 
coeur était parjure.” 

That retirement into a secret chamber and 
correcting the oath with his pen so as to 
release him frem his obligations to the Church 
is very remarkable; but how he expected it 
to be effective when done in secret, and the 
result not shown to anybody, is not clear. It 
was curious, too, that he should have been 
able to secure absolute seclusion in West- 
minster Abbey on the day of his coronation. 

Not having Audin’s book at hand, I have 
quoted the extracts given from it by Father 
Doreau in his book on the Carthusian martyrs ; 
but I have no doubt of their accuracy. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 


*,* In justice to Mr. Legg it should be 
stated that ‘ Coronation Records’ is silent as 
to the date of Henry VIII.’s corrections of 
the oath. The date of this draft is a matter 





of conjecture, but it is a point on which My, 
Gairdner’s opinion has the greatest weight. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. BemrosE & SONS announce the 
following new and forthcoming publications ;— 
A history, to be published by subscription, 
of the parish of Westbury in the county of 
Buckingham, by the Rey. R. Ussher, — 
Church and Reform, being essays relating to 
reform in the government of the Church of 
England, edited by Montague Barlow, with 
contributions by the Bishop of Hertford, the 
Dean of Norwich, and other writers,—The 
Harmony of the Collects, Epistles and Gospels, 
by the Rev. Melville Scott,—A Short History 
of Sepulchral Cross-Slabs, with reference to 
other emblems found thereon, by K. I’. Styan 
(to be published by subscription), —and 
Memorials of Old Buckinghamshire, edited by 
the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 

Messrs. Isbister & Co. have in hand:—A 
Life of Lord Salisbury, by F. D. How,—The 
Coronation Book, by Dean Cust,—With the 
Wild Geese, Poems, by the Hon. Emily Lawless, 
—The God of his Fathers, Tales of the 
Klondyke, by Jack London,—Life on the 
Stage, by Clara Morris,—The Photographic 
Butterfly Book, by E. K. Robinson,—Cats and 
All about Them, by Frances Simpson,— 
T'wenty-two Talks in Every-day Religion, by 
T. L. Cuyler,—Pages from the Life of an 
Educational Freelance, translated from the 
German by W. H. Herford,—Tales by Three 
Brothers, by Phil Robinson, E. K. Robinson, 
and H. P. Robinson,—in ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon 
Library’’: Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; 
Emerson’s Essays, first series and second 
series; Emerson’s Nature, Addresses, &c.; 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table; Some 
Literary Essays and Some Historical Essays 
of Macaulay,—and some new and cheaper 
editions. 

Messrs. 8. W. Partridge & Co. announce 
the following books :—King and Consort, a 
popular account of Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra,—Queen Alexandra, the Nation’s 
Pride, by Mrs. C. N. Williamson,—Cameos 
from Nature, by Lydia Gumersall,—Power for 
Witnessing, by A. F. Ballenger,—Mosaics: a 
Thought for Every Day, by J. C. Wright,—in 
the ‘‘ New Century Leaders ’’: Dr. Barnardo, 
by the Rev. J, H. Batt; F.B. Meyer, by Miss 
Jennie Street; and J. Clifford, by C. T. 
Bateman,—and new volumes in their cheap 
series. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews’s spring announcements 
include: A Guide to the Best Historical Novels 
and Tales, by Jonathan Nield,—and in the 
‘* Vigo Cabinet Series ’’ the following volumes: 
Ibsen’s Lyrical Poems, selected and trans- 
lated by R. A. Streatfeild ; Urlyn the Harper, 
and other Song, by Wilfrid W. Gibson; and The 
Cynic’s Breviary: Maxims and Anecdotes 
from Nicolas de Chamfort, selected and trans- 
lated for the first time by W. G. Hutchison,— 
also Ballads and Lyrics, by Bliss Carman,—and 
A Broadsheet, illustrations hand- coloured 
by Jack B. Yeats and Pamela C. Smith, with 
letterpress by Prof. York Powell, W.B. Yeats, 
“A, E.,’”’ &c., monthly. 

Messrs. Sands & Co. are publishing: India, 
Past and Present, by W. S. Lilly,—Toscanelli 
and Columbus, by H. Vignaud,—The Land of 
the Amazons, by the Baron de Santa Anna 
Néry,translated by G. Humphery,—The Lifeand 
Reminiscences of Robert Wallace,—A History 
of Pont-y-tu-Prydd, by W. B. Coventry,— 
Calendar of the English Saints and Martyrs, 
by Canon Fleming,—St. Edmund of Canter- 
bury, by Mgr. Ward,—Ballads and Legends 
of the Saints, by I. Oswin,—The Convents of 
Great Britain, by F. M. Steele. In Fiction 
and General Literature: Prince Charming, by 
Rita,—The Knights of the Cross, translated 
by J. Manson,—Of his Kin, by J. D. M. 
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Douglas-Thomas,—The Strange Adventures 
of John Smith, by W. H. Hudson — Man, 
Woman, and a Million, by A. Danziger,—The 
Thames at Dawn and Sunset, drawn by E. M. 
Pike, described by H. Baker,—The Seasons, 
illustrations by A, Sawyer,—Types of British 
Plants, by C. S. Colman, — French Dishes 
for English Tables, by C. De Pratz, — and 
a number of juvenile and other illustrated 
books. 

Messrs. Duckworth & Co.’s list of publica- 
tions includes a novel by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
—Léa, by Marcel Prevost, translated by Ellen 
Marriage,—Twenty-six Men and a Girl, by 
M. Gorky,—El Ombt, by W. H. Hudson,— 
St. Augustine and his Age, by Joseph McCabe, 
—The Road-mender, by M. Fairless,—Euro- 
pean Fungus—Flora, by George Massee,—The 
Lesson of Evolution, by F. W. Hutton, — 
s. Antony of Padua, by the Abbé Lepine,— 
S. Gaetano, by R. de M. la Claviére,—and a 
“Popular Library of Art,’’ for which the first 
volumes will be Diirer, by L. Eckenstein ; 
Rossetti, by F. M. Hueffer ; Rembrandt, by A. 
Bréal ; and Fred Walker, by C. Black. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson announces: Lady 
Duff Gordon’s Letters from Egypt, including 
the Last Letters, revised throughout by Mrs. 
Janet Ross,—Buller’s Campaign, with the 
Natal Field Force, by Lieut. E. Blake Knox, 
—My Log-Book; Outward and Homeward 
Bound: a Journal for Ocean Travellers, fully 
decorated by Miss Blanche: McManus,—Moods 
and Outdoor Verses, by Richard Askham,—and 
Applied Religion, an Essay, by W. Winslow 
Hall. 








‘SEPOY GENERALS.’ 


Your reviewer has now done what he should 
have done before he accused me of a gross 
error—consulted some competent scholar as to 
the meaning of Fadnavis. He stated Fadnavis 
should be ‘‘ Farnavis, the title of the minister 
of Baji Rio.’’ Twenty years ago I edited a 
volume of State Papers relating to Maratha 
affairs. I used Fadnavis for Farnavis and 
Rav for Rao. A clever critic proved that by 
the use of these terms I clearly showed I was 
not acquainted with the elements of any 
Oriental tongue. I happened to be at the 
time one of the professors of the Deccan 
College, and my proofs had been corrected by 
a Maratha, a Sanskrit scholar of European 
reputation. It is a little hard that I should 
be pursued by a similar ignorance twenty 
years later. Your reviewer says he has never 
seen Mahadji, but that is highly probable, con- 
sidering that he had never seen Fadnavis. 

Your reviewer writes: ‘‘There is no ques- 
tion that to add ‘ clan’ after ‘Khel’ is super- 
fluous.’’ If your reviewer will turn to ‘The 
Career of Major Broadfoot, C.B.,’ at p. 137 he 
will find ‘‘ Koodee Khel is an open village.’’ 
But if Koodee Khel had been a clan the author 
would have written Koodee Khel clan. Khel 
means both a clan and a collection of tents. 

Your reviewer writes: ‘‘ Herbert Edwardes 
knew better than to write zumbooruhs.” In 
‘A Year on the Punjab Frontier,’ written by 
Edwardes, we have, at p. 84, “‘twenty zum- 
booruhs,’’ and at p. 85 we again have “ twenty 
zumbooruhs.’’ At p. 222 Herbert Edwardes 
writes ‘‘losing all their zumbooruhs.’’ At 
p. 223 Herbert Edwardes writes ‘‘ the report 
of the zumbooruhs.”” Examples might be 
multiplied, and yet your reviewer states, 
‘Herbert Edwardes knew better than to write 
zumbooruhs.’’ Edwardes revised the proofs 
of the book cited above, and so, to use the 
words of your reviewer, it was ‘‘ competently 
prepared for publication.”’ 

“The rule not to alter the spelling of quo- 
tations is quite sound,’’ writes your reviewer, 
‘but should not prevent the revision of evi- 
dent slips of the pen.’’ Much danger lieth 
in altering what a reader or editor considers 
an evident slip of the pen. I have spent many 





a day in verifying an ‘‘ evident slip,’’ and dis- 
covered it was no slip. G. W. Forrest. 

I pip not write of “‘ gross error,’’ but ‘‘ The 
volume bears traces of having been prepared 
in haste, without suflicient attention to minor 
matters.’’ Some twenty instances are given 
and more could be added, and it is further 
stated that ‘‘many of these mistakes and 
blemishes may seem scarcely to require 
notice,’’ &ec. To these statements, which are 
not, I hope, unfair to ‘Sepoy Generals,’ I 
must adhere. THE REVIEWER. 


*,* We cannot insert any more on this 
subject. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Messrs. Loneman are publishing an 
important new ‘ History of England,’ pri- 
marily political, which aims at giving the 
results of the latest research in readable 
form. The list of names is a guarantee for 
expert treatment. The Rev. William Hunt 
and Mr. R. L. Poole will be responsible for 
securing unity of treatment between the 
following sections and authors: Vol. I. to 
1066, by Mr. Hodgkin; Vol. II. to 1216, 
by Prof. G. B. Adams; Vol. III. to 1377, by 
Prof. Tout ; Vol. IV. to 1485, by Prof. Oman; 
Vol. V. to 1547, by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher ; 
Vol. VI. to 1603, by Mr. A. L. Smith; 
Vol. VII. to 1660, by Prof. F. C. Montague ; 
Vol. VIII. to 1702, by Prof. Richard Lodge ; 
Vol. IX. to 1760, by Mr. I. S. Leadam ; 
Vol. X. to 1801, by the Rev. William 
Hunt; Vol. XI. to 1837, by the Warden of 
Merton; and Vol. XII. to 1901, by Mr. 
G. W. Prothero. 

Ever since his retirement from office 
Lord Goschen has been steadily engaged on 
the life of his grandfather, ‘George Joachim 
Goschen, Publisher and Printer, of Leipzig, 
1752-1829.” The work is now all in type 
and undergoing a final revision, but as the 
approaching Coronation season is expected 
to be an unfavourable time for serious 
literature, it has been decided to postpone 
the publication of the memoir till autumn. 

Mr. Srpyey LzE is revising for separate 
issue the memoir of Queen Victoria which 
he contributed last year to the concluding 
volume of the Supplement of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. propose to publish the 
volume in the early autumn. 

Mr. A. F. Pottarp, who recently pub- 
lished ‘ England under Protector Somerset,’ 
will contribute to Messrs. Goupil’s series 
a volume on King Henry VIII. It is ex- 
pected that the book will be issued in May. 

SEVERAL people have been inquiring what 
Dr. Beattie Crozier’s views on Mr. Kidd’s 
new book are. Their curiosity will be 
gratified in the April number of the Jort- 
nightly Review, in which Dr. Crozier will 
discuss the book at length. 

Pror. SrantEy Lane-Poorr’s work on 
the topography and history of Cairo is in 
the press, and will very shortly be published 
by Messrs. Dent. 

Messrs. Smiru, Exper & Oo. will publish 
next week a story of the South African war 
entitled ‘Nora Lester,’ by Miss Anna 
Howarth, the author of ‘Jan: an Afri- 
kander.’ They will also issue next week a 
new and cheaper edition, with all the illus- 
trations, of F. Anstey’s popular ‘Lyre and 
Lancet.’ 





Mr. Cuartes A. Cooprr, editor of the 
Scotsman, for a good many years past has 
been obliged to winter abroad. This season 
he is at Madeira. On some previous occa- 
sions the letters he has sent home have been 
gathered into volumes, as in the case of his 
Egyptian ‘Seeking the Sun’ and ‘ Letters 
on South Africa.’ 

Tue large collection of books and pam- 
phlets by or relating to Thomas Paine—first 
or early editions—made by Mr. Moncure 
Conway while writing Paine’s life and 
editing his works, has been purchased by 
the Library of C-ngress. The collection 
includes a number of prints, engraved por- 
traits, cartoons, caricatures, and autograph 
letters of Paine. 

Count Litzow, who is engaged upon the 
volume on Prague for ‘‘The Medieval 
Town Series,’ is also writing for Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Co. a volume on John Huss. 
The work will be a somewhat elaborate 
one, and probably in two volumes. Count 
Liitzow will give not only a biography of 
Huss, but also a picture of the time in 
which he lived. 

We hear that at Merchant Taylors’ 
School one master of long standing has 
already been retired with six months’ notice, 
another is shortly to finish a long service, 
and three more are being dismissed. Of 
these three, one has served twelve years, the 
second twenty-three, the third twenty-five. 
The first gets no compensation, the second a 
year’s salary, and the third a solatium of 
1007. We suppose that the responsibility 
of these dismissals lies not with the head 
master, but with the Court of the Company. 
But has it not been the custom invariably 
to pension masters at the close of their term 
of service at Merchant Taylors’? These 
three have been working, in spite of any 
formal agreement as to termination of 
employment, in the strong presumption 
that similar treatment would be meted out 
to them; and in one case at least another 
excellent opening was refused, mainly on 
this presumption. Reform may be needed 
on the staff, but it is clear that definite rules 
as to the tenure of assistant masters must 
be made. A pension scheme or some 
equivalent arrangement ought to be adopted 
at once. 

Tue inquiry into the whole system of 
tenure in secondary schools which was 
asked for by the Incorporated Association 
of Head Masters in conjunction with the 
Assistant Masters’ Association has not been 
granted. The heads of the Board of Edu- 
cation do not think that at the present time 
such an inquiry could profitably be en- 
trusted to the Consultative Committee. No 
doubt the Board of Education will not feel 
itself formally bound by the usage of the 
Charity Commission, which in the great 
majority of its schemes has put head masters 
into the position of autocrats ; but there is 
a palpable need of some via media for as- 
sistant masters between the fixity of tenure 
prevalent in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century and the serious insecurity 
of the present day. 

Dvurine the third and fourth weeks of 
this month Messrs. Puttick & Simpson 
will sell the library formed by the late Mr. 
Thomas Preston, of the Privy Council Office. 
The first portion consists of a remarkably 
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interesting series of books and engravings 
relating to military subjects in general, and 
to the volunteer movement in particular. 
This is, we believe, the first collection of 
books of this character offered in this coun- 
try. It includes the excessively rare tract 
by Capt. Thomas Plunket, ‘The Character 
of a Good Commander,’ 1689, with several 
other publications ofa similar nature issued 
during the seventeenth century. The general 
library (with which are included some other 
properties) comprises some very scarce works 
on coronations, ceremonials, &c.; a fine, tall 
copy of the first authorized edition of Waller’s 
‘Poems,’ 1645; and a remarkable series of 
Americana, notably Benjamin Franklin’s 
‘Proposals relating to the Education of 
Youth in Pensilvania’ (sic), 1749, and some 
otherinteresting and scarce Franklin articles; 
the first and second editions of R. Harcourt’s 
‘Relation of a Voyage to Guiana,’ 1613 
and 1626; Augustine Sarate’s ‘Strange 
and Delectable History of the Discoverie 
and Conquest of Peru,’ 1581; and W. 
Hubbard’s ‘ Present State of New England,’ 
1677. 


Tue late Lieut.-Col. Edward George 
Hibbert, whose select library is to be sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
on April 9th and three following days, was 
a near relation of the George Hibbert 
whose magnificent library was sold at 
Evans’s on March 16th and forty-one follow- 
ing days in 1829. The book-collecting 
instinct was almost a family trait. ol. 
Hibbert’s library includes a copy of each of 
the four folio Shakspeares, all above the 
average in quality, whilst the third has the 
very rare printed title before the doubtful 
plays, ‘‘ Printed for P.C., 1664.” The early 
printed books include an excellent example 
of Notary’s reprint of Caxton’s ‘ Cronycle of 
Englande,’ 1515, and the first edition of Sir 
Thomas More’s ‘Utopia,’ 1551. Other 
rarities of more than usual interest include 
a Kilmarnock Burns, 1786, with, however, 
the fly-leaf wanting; Charles I.’s copy 
of Ben Jonson’s ‘Works,’ 1616; and 
Horace Walpole’s copies of Gray’s ‘ Odes,’ 
1757, and ‘Poems,’ 1775, printed at the 
Strawberry Hill Press, both with Walpole’s 
notes, which in the latter book are very 
numerous and interesting. 


Aw unusually interesting, if not unique 
copy of Hogarth’s works will appear for 
sale at Messrs. Hodgson’s rooms next 
Wednesday. Though consisting of a copy 
of Cook’s edition, published by Stockdale in 
1812 (an edition not generally esteemed), 
its peculiar interest lies in the fact that the 
on throughout have been coloured by 

and. The colouring, which is wonderfully 
fresh and bright, is very carefully executed, 
and in many cases with great effect, though 
it is curious to note that the originals of 
many of the plates were printed in mono- 
chrome only. Owing partly to this fact, 
the volume, as regards colouring, is probably 
not of great historical value, but no record 
can at present be found of a similar copy. 
The volume is in splendid condition and in 
the original half-binding, a label on the 
front cover showing the book to have been 
issued at one hundred guineas. 


At the same time will be sold an elabo- 


rately bound copy of ‘David Copperfield’ 
which Dickens presented to Mrs. Norton. It 





bears the words in his well-known hand: 
‘* As a token of regard and friendship. By 
Charles Dickens. Fourth December, 1850.” 
The writing out of the date was a character- 
istic of Dickens which he preserved, in spite 
of his busy life, throughout his career. 


Mr. Bertram Dopett has made a 
remarkable Goldsmith discovery. He has 
found that the poet, at some time previous 
to the publication of ‘The Traveller,’ printed 
the greater part of the poem under the title 
of ‘A Prospect of Society.’ The work, as 
thus printed, differed greatly from the poem 
in its completed form. The arrangement of 
the verses was altogether different, and 
many alterations were made in the text 
before it was published. Thus the line 
which Dr. Johnson claimed, 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 
appears in ‘A Prospect of Society’ in the 
following form :— 

And faintly fainter, fainter seems to go, 

Mr. Dobell is about to publish a verbatim 
reprint of his discovery, with an introduc- 
tion, and a reprint of the first edition of 
‘The Traveller.’ The book is dedicated to 
Mr. Austin Dobson. 


A nEw and much-needed volume of the 
‘* Book-Lover’s Library ’’ will be published 
immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock: Mr. Henry 
B. Wheatley’s long-promised ‘ How to Make 
an Index.’ The work will, besides giving 
general rules for indexing, furnish direc- 
tions for indexing special subjects, with 
illustrations. It will give examples of bad 
indexing, and also of amusing and satirical 
indexes. 


Mr. W. M. Voynicn’s new catalogue— 
the seventh—brings the number of entries 
up to 3,163, and his extraordinary good luck 
in securing little-known and undescribed 
books seems as great as ever. The notes 
are enough to make Brunet and all the 
other bibliographers turn in their graves. 
Among the English books printed before 
1640 quite the most interesting is a copy of 
G. de la Mothe’s ‘The French Alphabet,’ 
1595, which was once in the possession of 
W. Herbert, and was described by Ames 
(i, 1240), but which has from that period 
been unseen by any bibliographer, and is 
at the present moment unique. Both titles 
are reproduced in facsimile by Mr. Voynich, 
the book itself having passed into the col- 
lection of the Hon. H. Hannen. The cata- 
logue includes over eighty books printed at 
various continental centres up to 1500, 
and over 100 books printed between 1501 
and 1525, many undescribed, and only a 
few of them in the British Museum. 


Messrs. MacLenose are offering the 
original manuscript of Stevenson’s ‘ Child’s 
Garden of Verses,’ in morocco case, for 360/., 
and a complete set of the Kelmscott Press 
publications, in sixty-six volumes, “‘complete 
and quite clean,” for 630/. 


Tue Report of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution for 1901 shows an increase in the 
life subscriptions, and it is satisfactory to 
know that in no case where application has 
been made for assistance has it been with- 
held. During the year seven new members 
have joined. The losses by death include 
Mr. George Smith (of Smith & Elder), Mr. J. 
Smith (of Stationers’ Hall Court), Mr. Ben- 
jamin Manley, and Mr. Charles Buckland. 





Unver the will of Mrs. Layton, daughter 
of the late Mr. James Newman, of High 
Holborn, the well-known bookseller, the 
Institution has received 1,677/., to be held 
in trust, the income being applied for 
the benefit of unmarried daughters of retail 
booksellers from the age of sixty, or at an 
earlier age when necessity requires. The 
entire expenses for the year amount to the 
moderate sum of 1707. On December 31st 
the total assets were 30,476/. 16s. 10d. 


Tur De La More Press write to say that 
the ‘New Glimpses of Poe’ we recently 
noticed is published and sold by them in 
England. 


Tue definitive programme of the Inter- 
national Congress for the Historical Sciences, 
which is to be held at Rome in the spring of 
the present year, has been issued by the 
Congress Committee. The Congress will 
begin with a ten days’ excursion, from 
April 10th to 20th, during which the mem- 
bers will have an opportunity of visiting 
Venice, Florence, Bologna, Assisi, and Siena, 
under the guidance of the local committees. 
The Congress, properly so called, will meet 
in Rome from April 21st to 30th. The 
different sections (twenty in number) will 
be held in different places: the Academy of 
St. Cecilia, the University, the Collegio 
Romano, Societa Geografica, and elsewhere. 
An art exhibition is to be open during the 
Congress in the Palazzo delle Belle Arti, and 
arrangements have been made for a series 
of theatrical and musical entertainments. 
On the conclusion of the special work of 
the Congress there will be an excursion to 
Naples and Pompeii, from April 30th to 
May 3rd, and excavations are to be made at 
the latter place in honour of the visit of 
the delegates. The Italian railways and 
the Navigazione Generale Italiana have 
agreed to a reduction of the price of tickets 
for each class (50 per cent.) for two months, 
from March 25th to May 25th. Free ad- 
mission will also be given to all royal and 
municipal collections, palaces, museums, and 
galleries upon production of the card of 
membership of the Congress. All inquiries 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, 
Prof. Gorrini, at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Rome. 


Tue distinguished Egyptologist Prof. 
August Eisenlohr, whose death took place 
at Heidelberg on February 24th, in his 
seventieth year, had a somewhat varied 
career. His study of theology was inter- 
rupted by ill health, and when he was 
sufficiently recovered to return to the uni- 
versity he applied himself to natural science, 
especially chemistry. After taking his 
degree he became a colour manufacturer, 
but by chance, in 1865, his attention was 
directed to the Chinese language, and his 
studies led him to take up hieroglyphics with 
so much energy that four years later he 
was appointed lecturer at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity. He was sent to Egypt by the Grand 
Duke, and it was while he was at Alexan- 
dria that he translated and commented on 
the Harris papyrus, dating from about 
B.c. 1820, which the British Museum bought 
through him. Many other important papyr! 
were edited by him, among them the Rhind 
papyrus, the oldest Egyptian work on mathe- 
matics. He and Revillout undertook the pro- 
duction of a ‘Corpus Papyrorum Aigypti, 
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but his health compelled him to relinquish 
this work. The revision of the second part 
of Baedeker’s ‘Egypt’ was from his pen; 
and among other proofs of his versatility 
was a pamphlet dealing with the sugges- 
tions of the Prussian Government for the 
reform of the coinage in 1871. 

Cartes Moret, the editor of the Journal 
de Geneve, whose death took place on Febru- 
ary 26th in his sixty-fifth year, was one of 
the best-known Swiss journalists, and had 
been connected with his paper for twenty- 
seven years. He filled the post of Professor 
of Roman Literature at the University of 
Geneva until he was summoned to Paris by 
Napoleon III. to assist in his biography 
of Cesar. He resided in Paris till 1877 as 
lecturer on Roman philology and antiqui- 
ties at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, after 
which he settled in Geneva and turned his 
attention to journalism. He also published 
several classical books, notably on archezo- 
logy. 

Tue death is announced of Wilhelm 
Asmus, editor of the official Weimar journal 
and author of several popularnovels. Asmus, 
who wrote under the name of Anthony, was 
in his seventy-sixth year. 

THERE are no Parliamentary Papers 
likely to be of general interest to our 
readers this week. 








SCIENCE 


— 


Lhe Scenery of England, and the Causes to 
which it 1s Due. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Avebury. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Lorp Avesury has now done for Southern 
Britain what he did a few years ago for 
Switzerland: he has produced a valuable 
book which gives an insight into the work- 
ing of the various agencies that have 
been active in bringing about the present 
aspect of the land. It is strange that this 
should not have been done before. Many 
years ago Sir Archibald Geikie, who has 
dealt in a masterly way with the scenery of 
Scotland, delivered some lectures at the 
Royal Institution relating to the origin of 
British scenery in general; but although 
abstracts appeared in Nature the lectures 
themselves have never, we believe, been 
published. As no other geologist has since 
been attracted to the subject, except inci- 
dentally, the field has remained as good as 
unoccupied. 

In the early part of Lord Avebury’s book 
there is necessarily a good deal of geology, 
for the scenic features of a country are, 
of course, determined to a large extent by 
its geological structure and the way in 
which its surface has been affected by agents 
of external disintegration. The non-geo- 
logical reader, however, has been carefully 
considered and is treated tenderly. Taking 
him by the hand, the author leads him step 
by step up the great stone staircase of the 
strata until he finally lands him safely at 
the summit. One of the most interesting 
parts of this outline of British geology is 
that which relates to the relics of the Great 
Ice Age—a subject which is as difficult 
a8 it 1s attractive. As far back as 
1855 the author—then Mr. Lubbock—in 
company with Charles Kingsley, discovered 


skull which Owen proved to be that of the 

musk ox, the most Arctic of mammals. As 
this was the first occasion on which the 
remains of such a creature had been found in 
this country the discovery was one of great 
interest, though since that time similar 
relics have been unearthed elsewhere in 
England. To the student of scenery the 
glacial period is one of nosmall importance, 
inasmuch as the passage of land-ice over a 
large part of Britain during this period 
must have done much to modify its super- 
ficial features. 

It often happens that the origin of certain 
scenic characters is a matter of keen dispute, 
and it is pleasing to note how patiently and 
judicially Lord Avebury deals with such 
cases. In reference, for instance, to the 
origin of our lakes he states with great fair- 
ness the conflicting opinions, and dismisses 
none without careful consideration. Thus 
Ramsay’s views as to the glacial origin of 
certain lakes, though unpopular nowadays, 
are calmly discussed, with the result that 
the author is disposed to refer some of our 
lake- basins to the erosive action of glaciers. 

Some years ago Lord Avebury, recog- 
nizing the existence of two sets of folds in 
the earth’s crust, roughly at right angles, 
called attention to their probable origin and 
to their effect upon the configuration of the 
land. Even in Britain this cross-folding, 
giving rise to two great systems of inter- 
secting lines, seems to have affected in many 
cases the direction of the coast-line, the 
trend of the valleys, and the course of the 
rivers. The study of streams, always a 
fascinating theme, receives a considerable 
share of attention in this work. Lord Ave- 
bury has clear views as to the history of 
many of our rivers, and the causes which 
have determined their direction of flow; his 
remarks on the drainage system of the 
Weald, for example, are extremely lucid, 
though we observe that he does not follow 
the nomenclature of Prof. W. M. Davis. 
The views of American geographers, often 
marked by much originality, have, however, 
received due attention, and their influence 
may be noted on many pages. In discuss- 
ing the form of the coast-line the author 
remarks that although the action of the sea 
may at first eat out the weak strata, and thus 
form bays, leaving the stronger rocks as 
headlands, yet the ultimate tendency of 
marine action must be to erode the pro- 
jections and fill up the bays, so as to pro- 
duce finally an even frontage. 

Although the study of scenery is treated 
by Lord Avebury in a thoroughly scientific 
spirit, there are not wanting occasional 
passages in his work betraying the emotions 
of a genuine lover of nature. Take, for 
example, the following description of our 
chalk downs. Gilpin, strangely enough, 
said that ‘“‘chalk spoils any landscape”; 
but Lord Avebury, so far from endorsing 
such a view, positively revels in the quiet 
beauty of chalk scenery :— 


‘*The Downs present a series of beautifully 
smooth, swelling curves, perhaps the most per- 
fect specimens of graceful contour, and are 
covered with short, sweet, close turf. Turf is 
peculiarly English, and no turf is more delight- 
ful than that of our Downs—delightful to ride 
on, to sit on, or to walk on. It indeed feels so 
springy under our feet that walking on it seems 


that the Downs themselves were rising, even 
higher, into the air. The herbage of the Downs 
is close rather than short,—hillocks of sweet 
thyme, tufts of golden potentilla, of milkwort— 
blue, pink and white—of sweet grass and hare- 
bells; the curiously named ‘squinancy wort,’ 
with its small but fragrant blossoms ; here and 
there pink with heather, or golden with furze or 
broom ; while over all is the fresh air and sun- 
shine, sweet scents, and the hum of bees. And 
if the Downs seem full of life and sunshine, 
their broad shoulders are types of kindly 
strength, so that they give an impression of 
power and antiquity; while every now and 
then we come across a tumulus, or a group of 
great grey stones, the burial-place of some 
ancient hero, or a sacred temple of our pagan 
forefathers. On the Downs, indeed, things 
change slowly, and in parts of Sussex the strong 
slow oxen still draw the waggons laden with 
warm hay or golden wheat-sheaves, or drag the 
wooden plough along the slopes of the Downs, 
just as they did a thousand years ago. I love 
the open Down most, but without hedges Eng- 
land would not be England.” 

To have omitted Wales from the scope of 
this work would have been to ignore some 
of the most romantic landscape in our 
island; and hence, although the title-page 
refers only to ‘“‘the scenery of England,” 
Lord Avebury also does full justice to the 
scenery of the Principality. Towards the 
close he becomes unexpectedly comprehen- 
sive, and in the final chapter rises to the 
contemplation of some of the broadest 
questions of geogeny and geography—the 
nebular theory in its application to the 
physical origin of our planet; Lowthian 
Green’s tetrahedral theory of the earth; and 
the origin of the well-known homologies 
in the distribution of the great masses of 
land and water on the surface of the globe. 
Some years ago Lord Avebury put forward 
in the Geographical Journal an explanation 
of the probable cause of the south-tapering 
form of many of the continents, with the 
companion-island near the south end—a 
suggestion which is here reproduced and 
strengthened. 

A book on scenery, if it is to be popular, 
must, of course, be freely illustrated, and in 
this respect Lord Avebury’s volume is by no 
means wanting. Many of the beautiful 
illustrations of English and Welsh scenery 
which adorn its pages have been judiciously 
selected from the series of geological pho- 
tographs gradually accumulated by a com- 
mittee of the British Association, which 
goes on working year after year under 
the care of Prof. Watts. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyAu.—-/eb. 27.—Sir W. Huggins, President, in 
the chair.—The following paper was read: ‘ Note 
on the Discovery of a New ry! proeataoacd by Lieut.- 
Col. D. Bruce.—The Bakerian Lecture was delivered 
by Lord Rayleigh on ‘The Law of the Pressure of 
Gases.’ 


SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/¢b. 27.—Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.— Mr. Read exhibited 
a Saracenic glass goblet of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, stated to have been found at Aleppo 
on the site of a palace of the Khalif Harin al- 
Raschid, It was pointed out how nearly it resembled 
in form and method of decoration the famous 
“Luck of Edenhall,” and the glasses of the same 
manufacture in the museums at Breslau and _else- 
where, known as “St. Hedwig’s glasses.” —Mr. W. 
St. John Hope exhibited and presented casts of an 
impression of a third Great Seal of King Stephen 
appended to an undated confirmation charter granted 
to Rochester Priory. Mr. Hope argued that the 
names of the witnesses suggested that the charter 
was issued while the king was in Normandy in 1137, 











in the pleistocene gravels of Maidenhead a 


scarcely an exertion; one could almost fancy 


and that the seal, of which that at Rochester is at 
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present the only known impression, was probably 
made for the king’s use when absent from England. 
Mr. Hope also read a note on the first Great Seal 
of Henry IIL, calling attention to the fact that not 
only was the date of its first use in November, 1218, 
recorded on the Close Roll for that year, as was 
well known, but there were entries recording pay- 
ments to Walter de Ripa, the goldsmith, for the 
silver of the seal and for making it. It was thus 
possible to associate with a beautiful example of the 
seal-engraver’s art the crafttman who wrought it 
and the price paid for his work. 


LINNEAN.—F¢b. 20.—The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing 
in the cbair.— On behalf of Mr. G. M. Thomson, of 
Dunedin, the Secretary exhibited a series of photo- 
grapbs of New Zealand flowers, including several 
species of “ mountain daisy,” Celmisia coriacea, C. 
ramulosa, and C. haastit; Olearia insignis, Veronica 
biformis,and Clmatis indivisa. The alpire flora of 
the New Zealand islands included a number of beau- 
tiful plants,many of them, like the Raoulias (or 
vegetable sheep), producing white blosscms in such 
profusion as to be conspicuous at a considerable 
distance. One of the most noticeable was the great 
white buttercup, Ranunculus lyallii, commonly 
known as the Mount Cook lily, of which two photo- 
graphs were shown. In connexion with the plants, 
some observations were made on the birds which 
visit them—e.g., the bell-bird or ‘‘korimako” (An- 
thornis melanura), the grey warbler (Gerygone 
Havirostris), the pied fantail (Hhipidura flabellifera), 
and the yellow-breasted tit (Pet@ca macrocephala). 
Of these, the first named was observed to assist in 
the fertilization of the native fuchsias, for when the 
bird quitted them the feathers of the head were 
seen to be stained with the bright blue pollen of 
the flowers. A favourite nesting-site of the tit was 
said to be immediately under the head of the ti-tree 
(Cordyline australis), a good photograph of which 
was likewiee exhibited.—A paper was read by Dr. 
J. E. Duerden on the internal structure and histo- 
logy of Bunodeopsis globulifera, Verrill, a West 
Inacian sea anemone, which he had previously de- 
scribed as new (in a paper on the Jamaica Actiniaria 
published in 1$98), although without bestowing any 
specific name. Prof. Verrill had since described it 
under the above name, but his description was 
limited to an account of the exterpal characters. 
Dr. Duerden now described in detail the peculiari- 
ties of its anatcmy and minute structure, the study 
of which bad revealed the presence of a well- 
developed ectodermal muscle and nerve-layer on the 
column-wall, with other exceptional features.—The 
paper was criticized by Prof. Howes, Mr. A. D. 
Michael, and the Chairman.—Mr. B. Daydon Jack- 
son, ina ‘Report on the Botanical Publications of 
the United Kingdom asa Part of the International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature,’ gave the history 
of botanic erimys me oes F from the time of Linnzus, 
mentioning the admirable catalogue by Dryander of 
Sir Joseph Banks’s library, and passing on to the 
Royal Society’s ‘Catalogue of Scientific Papers,’ at 
present consisting of eleven volumes, ranging from 
1800 to 1883, the last seventeen years being in course 
of compilation. The genesis of the International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature was then briefly 
described, and the means adopted for the collection 
and classification of titles given. The Linnean 
Society had contributed the titles of papers and 
books issued within the United Kingdom, amount- 
ing to about 2,300, and the first part of the volume 
devoted to botany for 1901 was now in the hands of 
the printers, for early publication.—A paper by Miss 
Lettice Digby, of the Biological Laboratory, Royal 
College of Science, was read on her bebalf by Mr. 
J.E.S. Moore,‘ On the Structure and Affinities of 
some Gastropodafrom Lake Tanganyika belonging 
to the Genera Chytra and Limnotrochus,’ the paper 
being based on material which formed part of Mr. 
Moore’s African collections, The external features, 
nervous system, and viscera were described in detail, 
and the affinities of the species considered. Careful 
drawings of the author's dissections were exhibited, 
and a discussion followed, chiefly in regard to the 
nomenclature proposed. 








MICROSCOPICAL.— Feb. 19.—Mr. W. Carruthers, 
V.P., in the chair—The Chairman called attention 


to an interesting exhibition by Mr. Conrad Beck of° 


typical bacteria, and said the specimens shown were 
so clear that no difficulty need in future be experi- 
enced in recognizing them.—The Secretary, in the 
absence of the author, read a paper by Mr. Nelson 
on ‘Polarizing with the Microscope,’ wherein the 
use of tourmalines was advocated. One tourmaline, 
of a smoky tint with the slightest dash of pink, free 
from veins or specks, and not less than }-in. in 
diameter, should be mounted in a cap to fit over the 
eyepiece. The other tourmaline might be of the 
ordinary yellow-green variety, but larger, about 
four-tenths of an inch by six-tenths, mounted in a 
metal screen 2?in. by 3}in., so as to exclude all 
light not passing through the tourmaline. This 





screen is to be placed in front of and close to the 
lamp chimney. Any form of substage condenser 
can be used with this new arrangement of tour- 
malines, with the exception of apochromatic con- 
densers, which should not be used in polariscope 
work because the fluorite in their construction 
iteelf polarizes. The images obtained by this new 
method will be just as critical as those in a micro- 
ecope where no polariscope is used. The paper 
concluded with an explanation of the advantages 
obtained by the adoption of this arrangement in the 
investigation of phenomena due to the interference 
of polarized light, known as “rings and brushes.” — 
Mr. Karop thought it would be a great advantage if 
a tourmaline prism could be rendered effective, as 
Nicol’s prisms were expensive; he thought, how- 
ever, that a sufficiently large piece of flawless tour- 
maline would be as expensive as a Nicol’s prism.— 
The Chairman announced the death of Mr. A. W. 
Bennett, the editor of the Society’s Journal. Mr. 
Bernett had been a member of the Council for 
many years and bad also been a vice-president. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— March 4.— 
Mr. C. Hawksley, President, in the chair.—It was 
reported that the Council had recently transferred 
sixteen Associate Members to the class of Members 
aud bad admitted four candidates as Students. The 
monthly ballot resulted in the election of four 
Members and twelve Associate Members. 





SocleTYy oF ARTS.— Feb. 27.—The Earl of Hard- 
wicke in the chair—A paper on ‘The Industrial 
Development of India’ was read before the Indian 
Section by Mr. Nilkanth B, Wagle. 

March 3.—Mr. H. B. Wheatley in the chair.—Mr, 
J. D. Geddes commenced a course of three Cantor 
Lectures on ‘Fhotograpby applied to Llustration 
and Printing,’ ; 

March 4.—Mr. Walter Crane in the chair.—A 

aper on ‘Structural Colour Decoration of the 
Caarior of Public Buildings’ was read before the 
Section of Applied Arts by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley. 

March 5.—Lord Rayleigh inthe chair.—A paper 
on ‘Sound Signals’ was read by Mr. E. Price 
Edwards (Trinity House), and a discussion fol- 
lowed. 





SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. — March 3, — Mr. P. 
Griffith, President, in the chair—A paper was read 
on ‘ British versus American Patent Law Practice 
and Engineering Invention,’ by Mr. Benjamin H. 
Thwaite. 





PHYSICAL.—F¢b. 28.— Prof. S. P. Thompson, 
President, in the chair.— Papers on ‘Focal Lines and 
Anchor-Ring Wave-Fronts’ and ‘Contributions to 
the Theory of the Resolving Power of Objectives’ 
were read by Prof. Everett.—A paper on ‘The Ab- 
sorption, Dispersion, aad Surface Colour of Selenium,’ 
by Prof. R. W. Wood, was read by the Secretary. 


HELLENIC.— Feb. 25.—Mr. Talfourd Ely in the 
chair.— Mr. A. H. Smith read a paper, illustrated 
with the magic lantern, on ‘Humour in Greek Art,’ 
Examples were shown of the many varieties of 
humour that are met with in the different periods 
of Greek history. At the earliest periods the modern 
spectator is for the most part laughing at rather than 
with the artist, though perhaps in some instances 
the artist himself intended a humorous effect, so far 
as his limited resources permitted. Later his 
attempts at humour take various forms. He may 
choose an obviously humorous subject for his theme, 
such as the story of Hermesand the cattle of Apollo, 
as told in the Homeric hymn to Hermes. Or he may 
make a humorous variation of a well-known subject, 
Thus the beautiful vase of Hieron, showing the 
goddesses going to Paris, represented the climax of 
a long artistic tradition. The artist who showed the 
same goddesses, each adjusting her toilet for the 
judgment, treated his subject with a truly humorous 
touch. Later on we have scenes of mere Aristo- 
phanic buffoonery from the comic stage. Again, 
in another direction, scenes from the life of child- 
hood and youth begin to appear in the fourth cen- 
tury, and continue till the Roman Empire.—In the 
discussion that followed Prof. E. A. Gardner and 
Mr. G. F. Hill spoke of the origin of the “ archaic 
smile,” and Mrs. S. A. Strong laid stress on the 
diversity of the subjects exhibited. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Photography applied to Illustration and 
Printing,’ Lecture II., Mr. J. D. Geddes. (Cantor Lectures.) 
— Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—‘ Notes on the Insurance of Build- 
ings against Fire," Mr. C H. Bedells. 
_ Geographical, 8}.—‘ The Gecgraphical Conditions determining 
History and Keligion in Asia Minor,’ Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Recent Researches on Protective 
Resemblance, Warning Colours, and Mimicry in Insects,’ 
Lecture I., Prof. E. B. Poulton 
— Colonial Institute, 8—‘Some Notes on Queensland,’ Lord 
Lamington. 
oon Institution of Civil E 
Traction on Railways.’ 
Wep. United Service Institution, 3—‘ Volunteer Artillery,’ Lieut - 
Col. A. G. Haywood. 
Society of Biblical Ar 


$s, 8.—Di i on ‘Electrical 





chology, 4}.—‘ A Study of Pre-Massoretic 
wy. 


Bible Texts,’ Dr. Lowy 





Wen. Geological, 8 —‘The Crystalline Limestones of Ceylon,’ Mr. 
A. K. Cooméra-Swimy; ‘ Researches among some of the 
Proterozoic Gasteropoda which have been referred to 

M and Pl , With Descri 


of N 
Species,’ Miss Jane Donald. wid 
— Society of Arts, 8—‘the Utility of Alkaline Phosphatic 
Manures,’ Mr. J. Hughes 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Caricature in and out of Parliament,’ 
Lecture I., Mr. E. T. Reed. i 





Royal, 4}. 
— Society of Arts, 4}.—‘The Indian Famine of 1899,’ Mr. T. w. 


olderness. 

- Mathematical, 53.—‘ The Theory of Cauchy's Princi Values,’ 
1IlL., Mr. G. H. Hardy; ‘‘The Solutions of pp ot 
Linear Congruences,’ Rev. J. Cullen. 

= Institution of Electrical Engi s, 8.- Di on ‘ Electric 

Shocks.’ 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8} —‘ Charters of the Manor of Ropley, 
Hants,’ Mr. T. F. Kir 1 ‘ Report as to Queen’s Cross and 
St. Peter’s Church, Northampton,’ Mr. C. A. Markham. 

Fri. Astronomical, 5 

= Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The Use of Long Steel 
Wires in Surveying,’ Mr. H. J. Deane. (Students’ Meeting.) 

al Instituti 9—* in Transitu,’ Prof. 8. P. 








eng mod 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3—‘Some Electrical Developments,’ Lec- 
ture V., Lord Rayleigh. 








Htience Gossip, 


THE annual Croonian Lecture of the Royal 
Society will be delivered on Thursday 
next by Prof. Arthur Gamgee, F.R.S., 
and the discourse will deal with the physico- 
chemical properties of hemoglobin, its com- 
pounds and derivatives. 


The Country, Messrs. Dent’s new monthly, 
makesagood start. Numerousexpertscontribute. 
Mr. R. B. Marston gives a pleasant glimpse 
of spring salmon fishing with William Black, 
Mr. Charles Marriott describes the humours of 
‘The Farm Sale,’ and Mr. Symons has a pretty 
poem ‘Ona Country Road.’ The illustrations, 
especially of a crocus lawn and of Moreton Hall, 
are decidedly attractive. Our only criticism is 
that the new monthly when bound will stand 
too high to go in any ordinary shelf. We have 
tried it on many. The point is worth con- 
sideration. 


THE annual volume issued by the Imprimerie 
Nationale at Paris, and containing the Report 
of the French Labour Commission and the 
Report of the Minister of Commerce as Minister 
of Labour, with the Reports of the Divisional 
Inspectors of Factories and of Mines, includes 
a good deal of information on a matter which 
we mentioned last year—the compulsory sub- 
stitution of zinc-white for lead-white in paint. 
Three hundred and eighty-four communes, 
among which are Paris and most of the great 
towns of France, have forbidden the use of 
white lead in paint, and all the French Govern- 
ment departments have now taken the same 
course, the latest to follow suit being the Fine 
Arts. There are a large number of reports on 
the comparative durability in the open air, and 
on the comparative price, of the two paints, 
which reveal a great difference of opinion. 


At the meeting of the Astronomical and 
Astrophysical Society of America held last 
December a paper was read by Mr. Perceval 
Lowell ‘On the Phenomena called Signals on 
Mars.’ These were two projections noticed by 
Mr. A. E. Douglass at the Lick Observatory 
on December 7th and 8th, 1900; subsequent 
calculation showed them to belong to different 
parts of the planet, and to have moved on or 
above it during the time of observation, the 
direction of motion nearly due west in both 
cases. They were not seen again, and the 
appearances were duubtless produced by clouds 
floating in the atmosphere of Mars. 


THE Société Royale de Géographie of Antwerp 
intends to hold an international exhibition in 
May of objects connected with ethnography, 
chartography, and navigation. 


THE new mechanical commutator invented 
by Prof. D. P. Todd, of Amherst College, for 
abridging the labour in observing the total 
eclipse of the sun on May 18th last in Sumatra, 
would have been of great use in securing a more 
abundant harvest had the weather been favour- 
able. But at three of the four stations selected 
for his party by Prof. Todd (one his own) 
clouds prevented any result from being achieved. 
But at the fourth an amateur observer, the 
Baron van Boetzelaer (Assistant Resident at 
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Tandjong Boeton), obtained on the island of 
Lingga, one of a group adjoining Sumatra on 
the east, no fewer than twenty-eight photo- 
graphs. They present a great similarity to those 
obtained by Prof. Todd at Tripoli, in Africa, on 
May 28th, 1900. Mrs. Maunder, who observed 
the eclipse of 1901 at Mauritius, and has an in- 
teresting psper on the polar rays of the corona 
in the February number of Knowledge, remarks 
that its corona ‘‘was of the most pronounced 
minimum type, its form simpler than any of 
which astronomers have had experience since 
1889.” It is noted in No. 3772 of the Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten that Prof. Perrine, of the 
Lick Observatory, has found that the remark- 
able coronal disturbance in the Sumatra eclipse 
was situated immediately above a prominent 
sunspot, which was the only one visible during 
eleven days. 

Two small planets were discovered last 
month, on the 12th and 25th respectively, by 
Dr. Carnera at Prof. Max Wolf’s Observatory, 
KGnigstuhl, Heidelberg. 

Tae death is announced in Ast. Nach. 
No. 3773 of Richard Schumacher, son of Prof. 
H. C. Schumacher, founder, and for nearly 
thirty years (1821-50) editor, of that important 
international journal. R. Schumacher was born 
at Altona on January 19th, 1827. His first 
employment was under his father at the 
observatory there, and also on the Danish 
degree-measurement ; but in 1859 he accepted 
the post of assistant to the late Prof. Moesta 
at the observatory of Santiago in Chile, taking 
part there also in geodetical operations. Ten 
years afterwards he returned to Europe on 
account of his health, and in 1873 was appointed 
assistant at the Altona Observatory (which was 
soon afterwards removed to Kiel), being in 
principal charge of the transit-circle until his 
death on the 24th ult. Many papers, containing 
results of observations and calculations, have 
appeared from his pen in different numbers of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten. 








FINE ARTS 


ee 
BOOKS ON ART. 


Art Sales of the Year 1901. Edited by J. H. 
Slater. (Virtue & Co.)—After an incessant 
labour of fifteen years’ duration at ‘ Book-Prices 
Current,’ Mr. Slater, one would have thought, 
had had a surfeit of this kind of work. 
But the bulky volume with the above title is a 
satisfactory proof to the contrary, and we will at 
once express the hope that this new venture 
may have along and successful career, Collectors 
of pictures and engravings will welcome it, 
because it contains practically all they want to 
know of current prices, and also because the 
annual pile of sale catalogues can now be rele- 
gated to the garret, or be dispensed with alto- 
gether. Dealers will regard it at first with but 
little favour, just as booksellers affected to 
despise ‘Book-Prices Current’ when it first 
started. Let us hope that ‘Art Sales of the 
Year’ will have as chastening an effect on 
dealers in pictures and prints as the other 
publication has had on dealers in books. The 
absence of any trustworthy guide to the current 
value of engravings has prevented many people 
from taking up print-collecting in real earnest, 
and if ‘ Art Sales of the Year’ has the effect of 
knocking off a little of the dealer's profit, it will 
more than compensate him in other ways. A 
cursory examination suffices to show that ‘ Art 
Sales of the Year’ is something more than 
a mere reprint of sale-catalogue entries with 
the prices thrown in. Mr. Slater, in fact, 
‘‘annotates” too much, if anything, for bio- 
graphical details of the same person are 
frequently repeated throughout the volume. In 
this and in other respects a little judicious 
reduction would lessen the bulk of the work, 
or, at all events, allow of some useful par- 





ticulars being added—e.g., exact references 
to Chaloner Smith in the case of mezzotints. 
Some of the information vouchsafed implies an 
appalling ignorance on the part of those to 
whom the book appeals, as, for instance, under 
No. 108, ‘‘ Hudson was the master of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.” We believe it is equally true that 
Queen Anne is dead. Doubtless as his experience 
becomes riper Mr. Slater will introduce 
improvements, and omit information which 
is to be got from any biographical dictionary. 
In going through this work we have noticed a 
good many slips, some of which are venial. 
Under No. 107, ‘‘ Auderson’s” sale in 1879 
should, of course, be Anderdon. We should like 
to know where Mr. Slater obtained his pedigree 
for this picture, which is ascribed to Holbein, 
and claimed to represent Martin Luther. Why 
are two prices quoted, ‘2,280/. (1,596. ?),’ 
as having been paid for No, 1041, Reynolds's 
‘Age of Innocence’? We should also like to 
know exactly to whom, and to what book, Mr. 
Slater is referring when he quotes R. E. Graves's 
‘Engraved Works’ or ‘ Works’ of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The Wells sale referred to under 
No. 2976 was in 1887, not 1877. The phrase 
‘*oblong upright,” which we have come across 
more than once, is, to say the least, inelegant, 
and, seeing that the exact size is given, super- 
fluous. There are a few other defects which 
we should like to have pointed out, but we are 
so glad to get the book that these may be 
passed over. The index, which occupies pp. 421- 
534, is simply a triumph in its way. Every 
engraving is entered at least three times: under 
the names both of the artist and the engraver, 
as well as the person or title. It may be 
mentioned, in conclusion, that the name which 
Mr. Slater has adopted for his new annual 
promises more than it supplies, for only 
pictures and prints are dealt with—a wise 
limitation. 

LD’ Art Pratique. Vingt-quatriéme Année, 1900. 
—Formenschatz. 24 Jahrgang, 1900. (Munich, 
Hirth.)—The concluding parts for 1900 of the 
above-named serial having reached us rather 
late, our notice of the volume is delayed, but 
our praises of the 144 capital plates which 
it includes, and which comprise a much 
greater number of examples, must not 
be less warm on that account. In _ fact, 
the numerous subjects of all sorts which Herr 
Hirth has given to students during the 
twenty-four years he has catered for them in 
L’ Art Pratique seem to increase in value, 
variety, and instructiveness. For an example 
of all these elements we take No. 1 of the 
present volume, which represents with extra- 
ordinary success the mortar - shaped silver 
vases, with skeletons in high relief offer- 
ing a sacrifice, which, being found at Bosco 
Reale in 1895, are now in the Louvre, the gift 
of Baron E. de Rothschild, and, in an unusual 
way, refer to the Romano-Greek toreutic art 
(they appear to have been cast in moulds and 
not chased) of the first century after Christ. 
The barbaric nature of the art employed for these 
things leaves little for the influence of Greece of 
any epoch. Doubtless the supposition that the 
legend represented by the figures is distinctly 
Epicurean and satiric is not to be contested, as it 
is set forth in the text of Dr. H. Hirth that 
accompanies the plate. Asif to confirm the right 
of the publication to call itself a ‘‘source féconde 
d'études pour les Artistes, les Industriels et 
tous les Amateurs d’Art et de Style,” we come 
next upon a part of the choir by Nicola di 
Bartolommeo da Foggia at Ravello, with mosaics, 
sculptures, and diapers, c. 1272 a.pD., a very 
curious instance of South Italian design under 
Byzantine influences, which were not strong 
enough to overcome the more _ strictly 
Romanesque sympathies of Nicola. The fifth 
plate reproduces the elder Lucas Cranach’s 
(Sunder’s or Muller’s) notion of a naked Naiad 
dozing by her fountain, and is a very good 
whole-length portrait of a comely German 





model couched in the open air of a charming 
landscape with a townand fortress on a height, 
a Mid-German cathedral in the distance. The 
picture is at Leipzig, and one of the most 
curious relics of the passion which prevailed 
in Germany in Lucas’s days (1472-1553) to keep 
pace with the Renaissance in Italy, a passion 
which, as here illustrated, must have astonished 
his friend Luther not a little. The Latin 
hexameter upon the fountain is visible in 
the plate, but we cannot find Lucas’s famous 
signature of the winged dragon. A rough bas- 
relief of a dog, modelled by B. Cellini, and 
now at Florence, is in quite another mode. 
Next comes Germain Pilon’s group of the 
Graces (1590), which is one of the best 
examples of the purest style of that capital 
master, free from the debased frivolity of 
French art in the later days, and a 
leading work even in the Louvre. Rubens’s 
Diana bathing, from Munich, is another 
lesson in variety, and one of his more 
elegant works. A. Falguiére’s turn comes in 
order to revive, in our own time, the glory 
of French sculpture. His ‘ Diana,’ formerly in 
the Champs Elysées, tells its own tale of grace, 
searching studies, and the return to noble types 
of art. A Roman copy from a Greek wall- 
painting in distemper, now at Naples, succeeds 
in showing how girls of 500 8.c. played with 
knuckle-bones. A silver drinking-cup came 
from Bosco Reale to the Louvre. At Canosa is 
the bishop’s throne (1085 a.p.), standing in the 
Romanesque manner upon elephants and carved 
in marble. After this—we quote a few examples 
to show the wealth and variety of L’ Art Pratique 
—we are brought face to face with Donatello, 
Sperandio, Aldegrever, Cariani, Jean Goujon, 
Palladio, Gainsborough, and David d’Angers. 
Figures from the Chariot group, 500 B.c., found 
at Delphi, and illustrating a severe, graceful, 
and learned mode and mood of art (see like- 
wise No. 37); the bronze doors of Benevento 
(c. 1119), Botticelli’s ‘ Nativity’ (in the National 
Gallery), works of the type of Boulle (from 
Dresden), an architectural background of 
Tiepolo’s, a clock and cabinet by N. Pineau, 
Rossetti’s ‘Beata Beatrix,’ the interior of 
St. Mark’s, Venice, heads by D. Dossi, and clocks, 
staircases, cabinets, Clodion’s chandeliers, one 
of the centaurs of the Capitol, Carpeaux’s ‘Four 
Nymphs with the Sphere,’ antique bas-reliefs, 
ceilings by Carracci, architecture in the worst 
taste from Seville, a Reynolds group, and ceilings 
by Veronese may serve to justify what we have 
said of this valuable collection of memoranda of 
all times and styles. 








MR. RICH’S WATER-COLOURS AT THE 
EGYPTIAN HALL. 

Water colour as a medium is abused nearly 
as freely as oil. The utmost ingenuity and 
skill is displayed in extorting from it those 
effects which it is least calculated to produce. 
There are, however, many promising signs of a 
return to more consistent and more logical 
methods of work, and not the least hopeful of 
these is that afforded by Mr. Rich’s exhibition. 
For some years we have admired Mr, Rich’s 
occasional contributions to contemporary shows, 
but the present collection of his works gives 
a new idea of his width of range and his 
fertility of resource. He has realized that the 
beauty of the water-colour medium lies in 
extreme simplicity and epigrammatic terseness 
of expression, and that if with this any illusion of 
a possible reality is to be attained, the unity of 
the colour scheme must be even more rigidly 
enforced than in a medium which allows of 
greater amplification. And this unity he has 
obtained by his extremely subtle and sensitive 
treatment of what we may call the indefinite 
colours of nature. For in any given scene 
in nature there are comparatively few patches of 
positive and definite colour, the rest is indefinite 
—that is to say, we can by focussing the attention 
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on one point or another find in them varying 
tints. When the artist comes to paint the 
scene he is forced to make some positive state- 
ment, and this will vary according to the direc- 
tion in which his attention is fixed. The colours 
of the shaded part of trees in twilight or of a 
mast seen against the sky are examples of such 
indefinite tints, which an artist will render either 
as a purplish, greenish, or brownish grey, 
according to his bias. Now the tendency of 
almost all modern water colour has been to 
endeavour to find in these indefinite tones 
brilliant polychromatic effects which shall 
heighten the obvious prettiness which is aimed 
at in the whole. Mr. Rich, on the contrary, 
returning to the practice of the early masters of 
water colour, has accepted these tints as almost 
monochromatic, taking care only that the 
particular shade of degraded colour he uses is 
exactly harmonious with his central idea of 
colour. In this way he gives the effect of great 
richness and depth of colour with a few simple 
washes which depart almost imperceptibly 
from a single dominant note. So far then 
from forcing the varieties of colour—from 
reading into grass, for example, a motley of 
yellows, reds, and blues—he tends to 
abate differences, to render even sunlit 
grass by a tint of slightly coloured grey scarcely 
differing from that of his cloud masses. We 
confess to thinking that such a treatment affords 
a convention which actually approaches nearer 
than any other to the effects of nature ; at least 
it allows of a nicer rendering of those moment- 
ary effects whose subtlety almost defies analysis. 
But whether this is so or not, it can hardly be 
doubted that it is a convention which in its 
sobriety and dignity allows of far greater and 
more satisfying beauty than the convention 
which is still fashionable among water-colour 
artists. 

This, it is true, is only one point, though a 
very important one, in which Mr. Rich’s work 
shows distinction. Again following the tradition 
of early water colour, he is a student of design, 
he builds up his masses of tone and disposes his 
contours with a conscious aim of imposing a 
mood, nor, though he always keeps in view the 
atmospheric quality of his tones, is he afraid of 
an occasional wilful emphasis or a significant 
silhouette, while the broad simplicity of his 
technique and the unity of his colour schemes 
allow him to employ a richer chiaroscuro and a 
stronger contrast of tones than is at all usual in 
water colour. Indeed, we like Mr. Rich best 
when his design is most conscious, and when 
he employs rich tone contrasts most freely, as, 
for example, in Ovendene (No. 12), A Sussex 
Windmill (13), and the finely composed Bramber 
Castle (16), in which, too, the utmost suggestion 
of rich colouring is obtained with extreme 
limitation of means; or the Fittleworth (18), 
in which, as in so many of his examples, he has 
frankly accepted the browns and red-greys of 
certain effects which are almost entirely neg- 
lected by modern artists ; or, again, the glow- 
ing Sunny Evening, Ipswich (98). Here the 
artist has given evidence of the most admirable 
discretion in the selection of just the most ex- 
pressive contours, It is, indeed, a masterly 
composition. Mr. Rich, it is true, is not always 
so select or so determined in his design as in the 
examples noticed. It is only natural that occa- 
sionally he should relapse into that more facile, 
less scrupulous way of seeing nature which he 
notes in hiscontemporaries. Thus, for instance, 
a Dutch subject in No. 82 tends to an unworthy 
prettiness, and for once Mr. Rich has not avoided 
ateased and inexpressivesurfacequality. Another 
Dutch Village (149) lacks composition and de- 
sign. But in so large a body of work it is 
noteworthy to find so few lapses from a stricter 
taste and a more deliberate devotion to beauty 
than any other water-colour painter of the day 
exhibits. 








SALES. 

Messrs. Curistiz, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 27th ult. the following engravings. After 
A. Kauffman : Henrietta Fordyce, by V. Green, 
271. After Morland: Dancing Dogs, by T. 
Gaugain, 311. After Downman: Lady Eliza- 
beth Lambert, by J. Baldrey, 311. After Rey- 
nolds: Mrs. Braddyll, by 8. Cousins, 547. After 
Rosa Bonheur : The Horse Fair, by T. Landseer, 
261. After Landseer: Hunters at Grass, by 
C. G. Lewis, 1261. 

The same firm sold on the Ist inst. works 
from various collections. The following were 
the property of the late Mr. Hugh Mason. 
Drawings : D. Cox, Junction of the Severn and 
the Avon, 115]. OC. Fielding, Near Dunster, 
Somersetshire, 173). Birket Foster, At Godal- 
ming, 1947. S. Prout, Interior of Beauvais 
Cathedral, 991. Pictures: T. S. Cooper, A 
Flock of Sheep on a Mountain, 1997. E. Frére, 
Hot Chestnuts, 189/. ; A Rustic Interior, 189. 
J. Linnell, Milking-Time, 462). P. Nasmyth, 
A Woody Lane Scene, 336]. E. Nicol, Con- 
sulting Dr. Johnson, 3151. 

The following pictures were the property of 
Mrs. Hopwood Hutchinson: T. 8S. Cooper, 
After Sunset, 120). G. B. O’Neill, The Found- 
ling, 2151. 

The following pictures belonged to the late 
Mr. E. Heinemann: Anonymous, A Lady, in 
blue dress with fur, 2201. C. Jacque, A Flock 
of Sheep and Shepherd, 9661. A. Schreyer, 
Cossacks in the Snow, 6721. Sir W. Beechey, 
A Lady, in white dress, seated near a pedestal, 
1521. J. Opie, The Apple-Gatherers, 735/. Sir 
J. Reynolds, A Lady, in rich grey dress with 
gold lace, 6091. Sir M. A. Shee, Lady Catherine 
Manners, 819/. Dutch School, A Lady, and A 
Gentleman, in black dresses, standing by tables 
(a pair), 262/. 

Last Wednesday Messrs. Foster sold some 
pictures and engravings of the late Edward Two- 
peny. Kneller’s Portrait of the fourth Earl of 
Salisbury and Mrs. Reay fetched 110 guineas. 
Reynolds, Portrait of Mrs. Pope, 1091. Hoppner, 
Hon. Diana Macdonald, 141l.; Portrait of a 
Lady, 1,700/. Raeburn, John Campbell of 
Saddell, 2,300/. Sweerts, Portrait of G. Ter- 
burg, 1891. C. Stanfield, Venice, Ancona, and 
Amalfi, three pictures, 357]. Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse, engraved by Howard after 
Reynolds, fetched 45 guineas; and a water- 
colour by G. Barret, A Classical Landscape, 
96 guineas. 








Fine-Brt Gossiy, 

Tue exhibition of the London Sketch Club 
opens to-day at 175, Bond Street, and closes 
on the 27th of the month. The special 
interest of the work lies in the fact that it is 
all done at the weekly meetings of the club and 
consists of sketches occupying two hours. 

Mr. W. WestLeY Manninc is showing water- 
colour drawings of loch, mountain, and stream, 
at the Continental Gallery. 

By a slip we put the show of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers a 
week on. The press view was yesterday, and 
the private view is to-day. 

At the Goupil Gallery Messrs. W. Marchant 
& Co. have opened a spring exhibition of pic- 
tures and drawings by well-known artists, 

Messrs. OBacH are exhibiting during March 
the first part of the collection of pictures owned 
by Sir John C. Day, ‘French Masters of the 
School of 1830.’ 

Aw exhibition of statuettes by sculptors of 
the present day, British and French, is open to 
private view to-day. 

THE press and private view of the annual 
exhibition of the Women’s International Art 
Club at the Grafton Galleries is announced for 
next Monday and Tuesday. 

WE regret to hear of the death of John 
Francis Bentley, the designer of the new 





Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, 
now in course of construction. Mr. Bentley 
has died too soon to receive the recognition of 
his work, to which he devoted his best powers, 
We may return to it later. 

YesterpAy (March 7th) was the centenary 
of the birth of Sir Edwin Landseer, who first 
saw the light at 33, Foley Street (then 71, 
Queen Anne Street East), London. He had an 
ideal training for an artist, wandering in child- 
hood in the fields which then extended from 
Marylebone to Hampstead, and began by 
sketching the animals he found grazing there. 

Mr. Wrttr1am Sinctair, Secretary of the 
Glasgow Ruskin Society, in a lecture on ‘The 
Ruskin Museum at Sheffield,’ mentioned that a 
proposal has been made to erect and endow a 
national memorial of Mr. Ruskin in the shape 
of a museum, picture gallery, and library in 
Bournville, near Birmingham, the model village 
instituted by Messrs. Cadbury. A free site has 
already been granted, and the memorial pro- 
posed may cost about 20,000/. 

A NEw society of painters and sculptors has 
been formed in Glasgow, under the name of the 
Glasgow Society of Artists. The initial member- 
ship has been restricted to thirty. The society 
is avowedly, to a certain extent, ‘‘a protest 
against the attitude of amateurs in the Glasgow 
Institute, who seem to consider that the pay- 
ment of a donation puts them on the same level 
as trained artists.” In the Institute the ama- 
teurs, from their greater numerical strength, 
outvote the professional artists. The new 
society will be entirely under professional con- 
trol. The first exhibition of its pictures will be 
held in Glasgow during April. 


Ir will interest antiquaries to know that Mr. 
Batsford, of High Holborn, has secured the 
remainder of the noble archeological works 
privately printed by the late General Pitt- 
Rivers. The whole series consists of seven 
large quarto volumes, profusely illustrated, 
which are in the main descriptive of the remark- 
able excavations of the Bronze and Romano- 
British periods undertaken by the general, on a 
scale never previously attempted, on his own 
estates. Hitherto these volumes only reached 
certain favoured libraries and museums and 
the personal friends of the author. Prof. 
Tylor has recently said of General Pitt- 
Rivers that ‘‘no man has attained to greater 
accuracy and originality in archzeological and 
ethnological research.” There are but seventy 
complete sets left for sale, and there can be 
little doubt of their speedy dispersion. 


THERE would appear to be a distinct revival 
in lithograph collecting. An important collec- 
tion of lithographs of the ‘‘ Epoque Romantique” 
(1815-66), the property of an amateur, was sold 
at the Hétel Drouot on Monday and Tuesday in 
this week. A much more important collection, 
which seems to include examples of every school 
from the time of Senefelder downwards, will be 
sold at Berlin by Amsler & Ruthardt on 
March 20th and following days. This collection 
is distributed in over 2,300 lots. The catalogue, 
with its thirty-five reproductions, will form 4 
valuable book of reference to collectors, and, 
when priced, an indispensable guide to the 
amateur. 








MUSIC 


— 


THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’s HaLt.—Philharmonic Concert. 
Sr. James's Hatt —Popular Concert. 
Queen's HaLu.—Herr Sauer’s Recitals. 


Tue first concert of the ninetieth season 
of the Philharmonic Society took place 
last Thursday week. The programme in- 
cluded two orchestral tone-pictures by Mr. 
William H. Bell, entitled ‘In the Night- 
Watches’ and ‘ In the Fo’c’s’le.’ The first 
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movement, at present undergoing revision, 
bears the superscription ‘Outward Bound’ ; 
and the work, like Beethoven’s character- 
istic sonata, Op. 81, has for its programme 
parting, absence, and return. The moods 
are, however, more definite than in Beet- 
hoven’s sonata; here the dramatis persone 
are a sailor and his lass, hence the introduc- 
tion of Shield’s ‘Arethusa’ song, of which 
much use is made in the second movement. 
The composer wrote a ‘ Walt Whitman’ 
Symphony, produced at the Crystal Palace, 
clear in form and of great promise. His 
‘Song in the Morning,’ produced last year 
at Gloucester, displayed a certain latent 
power, but there was in it a feeling of effort, 
a striving without actual attainment. In 
his new work we still find Mr. Bell seeking, 
though not always finding. Still, there is 
thought, also feeling, in his music, and skill 
of no ordinary kind. The ‘Arethusa’ 
theme, with its jaunty rhythmical swing, 
comes with a fresh, healthy sound after the 
modern style of the ‘Night’ music; and 
that contrast is excellent in itself, only in 
the course of the movement the blending of 
the old and the new is not altogether success- 
ful. The suite ought to, and will of course 
eventually, be heard in its complete form; 
it seemed, indeed, a pity to present it without 
the first and possibly most important sec- 
tion. The performance, under Dr. Cowen’s 
direction, was excellent, and at the close 
Mr. Bell was summoned to the platform 
and heartily applauded. Herr Emil Sauer 
played Henselt’s Concerto in F minor, 
Op. 16. The solo part is difficult enough, 
but the music itself is quite second rate. It 
served, however, to show that the pianist 
has a technique equal to all demands and a 
touch of vivid sympathetic quality. The sym- 
phony of the evening was Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Pathetic’: it seems as if conductors 
thought it worthy of endless repetition. 

The Popular Concert on Saturday after- 
noon was one of exorbitant length, and 
this shows very plainly that the programmes 
are arranged in a haphazard kind of way. 
M. Tividar Nachez was leader of the quartet. 
The instrumental novelty of the afternoon 
was a Quintet for pianoforte and strings by 
Baron Frédéric d’ Erlanger, a composer who, 
under the name Frédéric Regnal, produced 
two operas, one in 1894 at Hamburg, the 
other at Covent Garden in 1897. The 
quintet is not a strong work, but the music, 
written in orchestral rather than chamber- 
music style, is often exceedingly effective. 
The thematic material is refined, though 
it does not always display individuality. 
The two middle movements are the best. 
The Finale is weak, and, in spite of a 
liberal cut, seemed long. The composer 
played the pianoforte part extremely 
well; indeed, the performance of the 
whole work was excellent. A set of five 
Greek love songs, entitled ‘Cameos,’ by 
Madame Liza Lehmann, was sung by Mr. 
O'Mara, with the composer at the pianoforte. 
The music is fairly characteristic, though 
not up to the composer’s highest standard. 
It is, however, only just to say that the 
rendering of the vocal part by Mr. O’Mara 
was on the whole unsatisfactory ; some high 
notes, indeed, were forced in a manner as 
ridiculous as it was unpleasant. We must 
hope to hear the cycle again in more 
favourable circumstances. 





Herr Emil Sauer gave the first of two 
pianoforte recitals at the Queen’s Hall on 
Monday afternoon. This pianist in past 
seasons has appeared frequently in London 
and with marked success. While recog- 
nizing his great gifts, we often found him 
guilty of affectation or of a certain rough- 
ness, but there was always something very 
vivid and attractive in his playing. Herr 
Sauer returns to us with a technique second 
to none, a clear, intelligent grasp of the 
music he plays, and a soberness and sim- 
plicity of manner quite refreshing. He 
opened his programme with Mozart’s Sonata 
in a, and his reading of this work was 
extremely delicate; there was no attempt to 
bring the genuine eighteenth-century music 
up to date. A time a shade slower would, 
however, have better suited the Minuetto. 
The rendering of the Brahms Variations on 
a Theme by Handel was thoroughly sound, 
but, like the ‘ Pathetic,’ this work, clever, 
though none too inspired, is heard too 
often. Herr Sauer’s performance of Schu- 
mann’s Fantasia in o, Op. 17, was superb. 
He entered thoroughly into the spirit of the 
music, although in the first movement some 
of the quieter portions were too much drawn 
out, turning the composer’s sentiment into 
sentimentality, a fault of which, by the 
way, many excellent pianists are guilty 
in interpreting Schumann. The brilliant 
performance of the difficult march move- 
ment was a triumph for the pianist. Again, 
in the Pabst ‘ Paraphrase’ on ‘Eugen 
Onegin’ at the end of the concert Herr 
Sauer displayed remarkable technique: 
however difficult the passage, there was 
nothing to show that it gave any trouble; 
however showy, nothing tending to vul- 
garity. The ‘ Paraphrase’ itself, indeed, is 
a concert piece of high order. 

At the second recital, on Wednesday after- 
noon, the chief feature of the programme 
was Beethoven’s Sonata in £, Op. 109, 
which, especially as regards the variations, 
was interpreted with true poetic feeling. 
Schumann’s Toccata, Op. 7, was dashed off 
as if marked ‘‘ Presto” in place of ‘‘ Allegro.” 
The last piece was the Schubert-Liszt ‘ Erl- 
kénig,’ and it was played with immense 
skill and beauty of tone until near the 
close, when Herr Sauer showed that, like 
other eminent pianists, he could occasionally 
run riot. Any attempt to get more tone out of 
a pianoforte than it is capable of producing 
results in mere noise. In great artists 
such moments of excitement may easily be 
forgiven, but it is sad to think that they 
generally call forth loud applause, whereas 
many really clever and legitimate technical 
displays often pass unheeded. 








Musical Cossiy, 

Miss Rosa LEo gave a vocal recital at Bech- 
stein Hall last Tuesday evening. She sang in 
her usual thoughtful and artistic manner a 
number of well-chosen songs. Of new pieces 
Miss Leo introduced the suave and melodious 
‘ Parle-moi,’ by the French composer Théodore 
Lack ; the pretty and graceful ‘ Winter Sun- 
shine,’ by Mr. Aikin; and two slight but 
pleasing songs by Miss Amy Horrocks, respec- 
tively entitled ‘ Philomel and the Aloe Flower’ 
and ‘The Sun is the Heart of the Sky.’ In 
songs by Massenet, Godard, Mlle. Chaminade, 
and Mr. Arthur Hervey the good taste and 
discretion of the vocalist were conspicuously 
displayed. 





How tastes have changed in France! Not 
only have Wagner’s operas and music-dramas 
become popular in Paris, which forty-one years 
ago would not even listen to ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ 
but now the works of the Bayreuth master, so 
far as receipts are concerned, produce very high 
figures. During the month of January ‘Sieg- 
fried,’ performed eight times, financially out- 
paced two popular operas, ‘ Guillaume Tell ’ and 
‘Les Huguenots,’ and also M. Saint-Saéns’s 
new work ‘ Les Barbares.’ 

Le Ménestrel of March 2nd states that 
Madame Patti is at Rome and has just cele- 
brated the anniversary of her birth. Her 
mother, Catherine Chiesa, studied singing 
under Maestro Barilli, whom she eventually 
married, and appeared in public. Her second 
husband, the father of Adelina, was also a 
vocalist. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sun. Sunday Society’s Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Opera, ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ and Purcell’s ‘ Masque of Love,’ 8.15, 
Penley’s Theatre, Great Queen Street. 
— Miss Jessie Hudleston, 8.15, Steinway Hall. 
Tues. Highbury Phiharmonic, ‘ Redemption,’ 8, Atheneum Club, 
Highbury. 
= ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ 8.15, Penley’s Theatre. 
2p. Mr. Elihu Mitchell's Concert, 8, St. James’s Hall. 
— ‘Acis and Galatea,’ 8.15, Penley’s Theatre. 
Tuvrs. Kruse's String Quartet, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen‘s Hall. 
a= ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ 8.15, Penley’s Theatre. 
Fri. ‘Acis and Galatea,’ 8.15, Penley’s Theatre. 
Sar. ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ 2.15 and 8.15, Penley’s Theatre. 
— London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
— Saturday Popular Concert, 3, 8t James’s Hall. 
— Baron F. d'Erlanger’s Concert, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 








DRAMA 


= 


THE WEEK. 


WynpHAm's.—Mrs. Tree’s Season: ‘Heard at the Tele- 
phone’; ‘ Cesar’s Wife.’ 

PRINCE OF Wates’s.—‘A Country Mouse,’ in Three 
Acts. By Arthur Law. 


THOROUGHLY representative of the latest 
forms of French drama are the two novelties 
included by Mrs. Tree in the programme 
with which on Saturday last she opened 
Wyndham’s Theatre. Both have been 
given within the last four months, one at 
the Comédie Frangaise, which, maugre the 
state of mismanagement into which its 
affairs have fallen, is still the home of the 
best traditions of French literature and art ; 
the second at that Théaitre Antoine which, if 
not the nearest approach to a modern temple 
to Venus Cloacina, is at least a shrine at 
which dulness, squalor, and gloom are the 
subjects of special cult. When it was 
heard that the censure had interposed diffi- 
culties in the way of the production of one 
of the pieces chosen by Mrs. Tree, it 
required no great experience of such insti- 
tutions to know that the piece which met 
with some cavil was that which reached 
it from the heights, and not from the 
sewers. Had authority thought fit to 
protect us against the revolting details 
of ‘Au Téléphone,’ we should have felt 
that it was exercising its functions in 
the right direction with rather superfluous 
energy. Had it even discouraged ‘A 
Country Mouse’—which is not French at all, 
but presents pictures of London society suf- 
ficiently startling to need a disclaimer—we 
should have admired the zeal with which it 
set about its business. ‘L’Enigme’ of M. 
Paul Hervieu is, on the other hand, just the 
class of work it should have left severely 
alone. Like most institutions which are 
out of touch with the times, the censure in 
its conduct is timid, meddlesome, vacillat- 
ing. What it should learn is that to insist 
on the mutilation of a piece by a writer of 
the reputation of M. Paul Hervieu, the 
author of ‘ Les Tenailles,’ ‘ Point de Lende- 
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main’ and ‘La Course du Flambeau,’ a 
work, moreover, which has been produced 
at and by the Comédie Francaise, is to 
insult the literature of a great country and 
to hold up English tribunals to the con- 
tempt of the intellectual classes. It must 
also be borne in mind that the English 
translation was to be produced by a manage- 
ment unswerving in its devotion to the most 
artistic and the best. 

Little harm has fortunately been done, very 
small alterations having sufficed to appease 
those in authority. The alteration of the 
hour at which an assignation closes to two 
o’clock, instead of half-past four, leaves less 
time for mischief. This may be accepted as 
representative of the changes that have been 
made. The nature of ‘ L’Enigme,’ too, is by 
this time sufficiently well known. Its story 
is ingenious and well told, but inconclusive, 
and its code of ethics is only conceivable ina 
world in which feudal views and distinctions 
still prevail. M. Hervieu has been at some 
pains to establish this as his point of 
departure. Two brothers, equally ardent in 
the pursuit of game and the maintenance of 
their own preserves, to take the word in its 
widest significance—living together, with 
their wives, in a hunting lodge belonging 
once to a royal chase—discover that a friend 
of theirs has visited their roof surreptitiously 
in the night. He is caught by them as good 
as red-handed, and is without any retort 
beyond denial. One of the wives has 
admitted him, and is his mistress. The 
question is, Which? Both women are seem- 
ingly above suspicion. The conduct of both 
is equally guarded, and nothing whatever 
exists to furnish trustworthy evidence of 
guilt. It is yet intolerable that both should 
remain under the same suspicion. Things 
are at a deadlock, when at last the suicide 
of the lover, who can no longer face the 
situation, wrings from the adulteress the 
avowal of her guilt. Her husband declares 
that it will punish her best to let her live. 

Nothing can be better than the manner in 
which the puzzle is conducted, and each 
woman in turn is made the object of sus- 
picion. A puzzle the thing, however, 
remains, and it is not a difficult form of art, 
when once the proposition is laid down, to 
arrange circumstances so as to favour cer- 
tain suppositions. Sufficiently thrilling is, 
moreover, the action. The moral tues-la of 
Alexandre Dumas does not meet the situa- 
tion raised, since the woman whose death 
Dumas counselled had betrayed her country 
as well as her home. The death penalty in 
the case of the woman, in the days when 
divorce is procurable, becomes impossible. 
This view is maintained by the Marquis de 
Neste, an old and indulgent libertine, in- 
spired by the theories of the conteurs of the 
eighteenth century, and at the end of some 
necessarily didactic discussion the matter is 
left rather unsettled. At any rate, the con- 
duct of the heroine, living happily with her 
husband and her child, and receiving nightly 
visits from her lover under the conjugal 
roof, is of exceptional infamy, and none will 
reject as too strong the term gucuse with 
which the husband brands her. 4s origin- 


ally designed the piece had three acts ; only 
as it progressed did the advantage become 
apparent that resulted from the joint action 
as now arranged. Miss Lena Ashwell and 
Miss Fay Davis played the parts originally 





assigned to Miles. Bartet and Brandés; the 
husbands, first taken by M. Sylvain and M. 
Paul Mounet, being allotted to Mr. Charles 
Warner and Mr. Fulton. Mr. Leonard 
Boyne was the lover, and Mr. F. Kerr the 
aristocratic advocate of mercy. The action 
is thrilling. 

A thrill even more terrible is ad- 
ministered to the nerves in ‘ Heard at the 
Telephone,’ in which a husband, powerless 
to prevent or aid, listens through the tele- 
phone to the murder of his household. 
Mr. Warner created an overpowering effect 
as the man who overhears and almost 
assists at a tragedy such as is presented in 
‘Macbeth,’ Act IV. sc. ii., and depicted by 
Ross to Macduff in the following scene. 

‘A Country Mouse’ is amusing, and is 
excellently acted. A state of society such 
as it presents needs the pen of a Juvenal 
rather than that of a Mr. Law. It is only 
by accepting it as unconscious burlesque 
that it becomes tolerable. To modern vul- 
garity, however, it appeals, and Miss Annie 
Hughes, whose speculation it is, and who 
plays the principal part, may count on an 
enduring success. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


Mr. Hare’s season at the Criterion concluded 
on Saturday, when, in addition to Benjamin 
Goldfinch in ‘A Pair of Spectacles,’ he played 
Lord Kilclare in ‘A Quiet Rubber.’ On the 
17th inst. Mr. Hare will produce at the 
Coronet Theatre a one-act piece by Mr. Albert 
E. Drinkwater, in which Miss Beatrice Forbes 
Robertson, Mr. C. Foster, and Mr. A. E. 
Matthews will appear. 

THURSDAY witnessed at the St. James’s the 
long-promised production by Mr. Alexander of 
‘ Paolo and Francesca,’ by Mr. Stephen Phillips. 

‘Uxysses’ will, it is now anticipated, last 
through the spring and summer season at Her 
Majesty’s. The house will not consequently be 
available, according to expectation, for Madame 
Bernhardt, whose promised season may perhaps 
be held at the Imperial. 


Arter the withdrawal from Wyndham’s of 
the triple bill at present holding possession of 
it Mr. Wyndham and Miss Moore will produce 
the promised adaptation of ‘Le Diplomat,’ 
which is, if anonymous authority may be trusted, 
very short. 

*‘ WortpHaM, M.P.,’ a one-act play of serious 
interest and unavowed authorship, was pro- 
duced on Monday at the Imperial with Mr. 
Lewis Waller as the hero. It is one of the 
sombre and repellent works which enjoy a 
practical monopoly of the stage, and shows the 
suicide, at the bidding of a spectral visitant, of 
a baronet who, by the most infamous courses, 
has risen to the height of his ambition and finds 
the coveted fruit ashes in his mouth. Mr. 
Lewis Waller plays with remarkable power in 
a painfully unsympathetic and uninteresting 
character. The lesson, easily read, of ‘Mice and 
Men’ seems wasted on actors and dramatists. 

‘Irish AssURANCE,’ the opening piece in the 
triple bill at Wyndham’s, is said to have been 
first called ‘His Last Legs.’ Mr. Leonard 
Boyne shows as the hero, a reckless and 
impecunious Irishman—in which he is said to 
have had for predecessors Mr. Robert Wyndham 
and Mr. Vernon—remarkable gifts of vivacity. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. P. M.—C, N.—G. R.—F. B. C. 
—G. Le G. N.—T. B.—received. 

L. G. R.—Sending on. 

W. F. R.—J. G.—Many thanks. 

G. W. W.—No article received. 

T. A.—Duly received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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United States Commissioner of Education, 


Assisted by a large corps of competent Specialists 
and Editors, 


2,348 Pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 


Price, bound in sheepskin, 2/. net, or in 
cloth, 30s, net. 





FIRST NOTICES OF THE NEW 
EDITION. 


‘‘ An enlarged and improved edition of ‘ Webster's 
International Dictionary’ was issued yesterday. 
There are many English and American dictionaries, 
but none excels and few equal the colonial com- 
pilation of Dr. Webster, which, since its original 
publication in 1828, has become one of the most 
famous books of its kind.” 

Standard, March 1, 1902. 


“This edition, revised throughout, includes a 
supplement filling 238 pages and containing 25,000 
words and phrases. The foremost place which 
the ‘International’ secured for itself among dic- 
tionaries renders superfluous any commendation 
that we might wish to make on the lucidity and 
conciseness of the definitions, and the highest praise 
that can be given to the new supplement in this 
respect is that it is on quite as high a level as the 
previous edition. For the teacher, the pupil, the 
student, and the littérateur there is nothing better; 
it covers everything. The work is enclosed in a 
sumptuous binding which has the appearance of 
lasting for ages.” 

St. James’s Gazette, March 3, 1902. 

“ Faced by many rivals, the work first issued by 
Noah Webster in 1828 has held its own as the most 
useful book of reference, and the edition now 
issued under the supervision of Dr. W. T. Harris 
will add to its reputation. Its utility is much 
enhanced in its present form, and its durability 
also, for it is now bound in leather.” 

Morning Post, March 3, 1902, 


“‘ A word-book which has no equal in the English 
language.”—Pall Mall Gazette, March 3, 1902, 
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DUCKWORTH'S GREENBACK LIBRARY. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 








“ Real books are seldom read nowadays in railway compartments...... What is wanted is something handy and cheap—and good.” 
See the Times, Jan. 24, 1902. 


ous. wale. _ TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL. 


| By MAXIM GORKY. 


‘* Perfectly realized scenes, admirably designed and well-executed bits of literary etching.” 


‘* Delicate and tender workmanship.” Daily Telegraph (Review by W. L. Courtney), Feb. 26, 19 02. 
VOL. Il. EL OMBU. 
ee ee ee By W. H. HUDSON, Author of ‘ Nature in Downland,’ &ce. 





THE ROAD-MENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, Author of ‘ The Gathering of Brother Hilarius.’ 2s. 6d. net. 





“T would advise you of the appearance of two further volumes of ‘ State Trials,’ Far more picturesque and entertaining than the average novel,”—TZ7ruth, 


STATE TRIALS. 


NEW SERIES OF STATE TRIALS. 
VOLS. III. AND IV, 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. Selected and Edited by H. L. Stephen. With 2 Photo- 


GRAVURES, 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
UNIFORM WITH ABOVE.—VOLS. I. AND II. 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. First Series. Vols. I. and II. Selected and Edited by 
H. L. STEPHEN. Second Impression. WITH 2 PHOTOGRAVURES. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


“The ‘ State Trials’ are the best of good reading. Not only has Mr. Stephen chosen with the utmost discretion, but he has presented the trials of his choice in the best and 
easiest shape. Wherever you open Mr. Stephen’s fascinating volumes you are sure of entertainment.” — Spectator. 


nese ant ii hen, TNs TR OES HORN. geanplate, 108. net. 
A BOOK FOR THE SPRING. A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. | 
Demy 8vo, 500 pp. 6s. net. THE 
THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH. 
By J. A. OWEN (Collaborator in all the work signed ‘‘ A Son of the Marshes ”) and COUNTRY 
Prof. G. S. BOULGER, F.L.S. F.G.S. 


A New Edition, complete in 1 vol., with Notes by the late LORD LILFORD. MONTH BY MONTH 
s 


‘Written in an interesting and attractive style. Toall lovers of the wild nature of our country this work should prove 
not only acceptable, but invaluable.” —Nature. 








A NEW MANUAL OF DRAMATIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
MR. CHARLES HASTINGS’S IMPORTANT WORK ON THE THEATRE. 


The THEATRE: its Development in France and England, and a History of its Greek and Latin 


Origins, By CHARLES HASTINGS. With an Introductory Letter from VICTORIEN SARDOU. Authorized Translation by FRANCES A. WELBY. Demy 8vo, 384 pp. 
8s. net. 
‘It is doubtful whether any other living writer could have made so accurate and trustworthy a compendium of the history of the stage.” —Atheneum. P 
“Mr. Charles Hastings has written in French an admirable book on the theatre in France and England; and M. Sardou, in an introductory letter to the excellent translation 
published by Messrs. Duckworth, has justly remarked of its author that he possesses the art of saying many things in a few words...... The account of the ‘ Latin Theatre’ and of 
the ‘ Theatre in Greece’ is thoroughly interesting...... A really valuable book.””—Standard (in a Leading Article). 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WITHIN ithe RADIUS... An Enter:/ COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. Pott 4to, 6s. 


“y Ys Je, i i aa ‘ " ‘We commit ourselves gladly to her conduct through the year of a woman of fashion, more particularly as her 
mposeible, insane, but in every way charming. 1 husband assures us that she is a clinking good sort. It is very nice of the Countess to give us so delightful and intimate 
Sunday Special. a peep,”—Daily Chronicle. 


FREDERIQUE. By Marcel Prévost, | ; , . ‘ 
Author of ‘Les Demi-Vitrges.’ Translated by BLLEN | Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. will publish, during the Spring Season, 
| 


he author may be congratulated on having displayed a Novel by Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, entitled WOODSIDE 
the women of various nationalities.” Literature. FARM; and LEA (the Sequel to FREDERIQUE), by MARCEL 
The VISITS of ELIZABETH. | By PREVOST, Author of ‘ Les Demi-Vierges, translated by ELLEN 


ELINOR GLYN. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 











* Fascinating, tantalizing, lovable little baile Chronicle. M A R RI. A GE. 
IMPORTANT BOTANICAL WORKS. ‘The ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 
‘**THE elementary handbook,” says Nature, is By LESLIE STEPHEN. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


AGRI CULT URAL BO TAN Y, Theoretical and Practical. By John Write for special Prospectus. 


PERCIVAL, M.A. F.L.S., Professor of Botany at the Agricultural College, Wye. With 2¢5 Illustrations by the 


Author. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. PROBLEMS of EVOLUTION. By 


‘* All branches of the subject are very clearly treated, with the help of numerous and excellent illustrations.” —Standard, : 
F. W. HEADLEY, Assistant Master at Haileybury 


A GLOSSARY of BOTANIC TERMS. By Benjamin Daydon Jackson, |  oouege. with 14 tilustrations. Demy &vo, 8s. net. 


Secretary of the Linnean Society. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
A TEXT-BOOK of PLANT DISEASES. By George Massee, F.L.S., SPINOZA: his Life and Philosophy. 
Principal Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 92 Illustrations drawn from Nature by the Author. Crown 8vo, | By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. New and 


5s. net. m aeae 
“The book deserves to become the leading English text-book on the subject.”—Literature. | Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 8s, net. 
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‘¢THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 





Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


SeEOe es 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The E1enru Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VIL’s 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 
Parliament, the Title. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— 
Gundrada de Warenne—Nell Gwynn—Lady Hamilton—John 
Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley—Lowell on Hawthorne—An 
Early Vaccinator— Joan of Arc—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn 
—NMalone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John Moore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘ Garden of the Soul’—Gaule’s 
‘ Mag-astro-mancer ’—‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s ‘ Padoreen’? Mare — ‘Grand 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. 
Hallam—aAuthor of ‘Imitatio Christi ’—Original of Bracebridge 
Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ — Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the 
Reefer ’—George Meredith’s Poems—‘ Million of Facts’—Moliére 
and Shakespeare. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 

Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — 
Garlic to falsify the Compass—Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora— Marriage Customs— May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 
Archangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘The 
Beggar's Opera’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King ’—‘God save 
the Queen ’—Green-Room—Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith’ — Harlequin— John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—*‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul’’—*“ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes”—Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke 





of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village | 


Blacksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 
CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


Greek Anthology—“ Judzus Apella”—Pronunciation of “Huic” | 


—‘‘Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—‘ Maligna | 


lux”—“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” 


SELECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare ”—Gondola of 
London—Grass - Widow—Halifax Law—‘Hand of glory ”— 
“ Hear, hear !”"—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ”—“ Lungs of 
* London.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Gemmace—“ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 
Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggis— 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap— Harrow—Henchman—Hoodlum 
—Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron ”—Italian Idiom— 
Jessamy—J igger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin— Lay and Lie— 
Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac — Luce — Madam or Mistress— 
“ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- 
nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery=Thieving. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— 
Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry—Arms bequeathed 
by Will—Label in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms— 
Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations—Herons’ 
Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—NMilitary Banners. 


FINE ARTS. 
Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 
Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt's ‘Scape- 
goat’—Angelica Kauffmann—Portraits of Keats— Needlework 
Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 
Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 
Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays in 
Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
“ White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to 
cross the Atlantic — “ Auld Kirk” Whisky — Austrian Lip — 
One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution 
of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chair 
—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty- 
four-hour Clocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists 
—Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the 
Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—Gretna 
Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House of 
Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer Matches. 
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Bevis Marks Synagogue, Bicentenary Celebra- 
tion, 

Christ Church, Woburn Square—Christ’s Hos- 
pital—Civil List Pensions of Queen Victoria—Civil 
War: Storming of Lincoln—Cork Leg, use of the 
expression—Coronation Stone—Corporation Chains 
and Maces—Cowley’s Poems. 


De Morgan on the Correct Description of Books 
—Delagoa Bay— Dibdin Bibliography — Dublin 
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East India Company’s Flag—Edward VIL., origin 
of Rime on. 
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‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’—Harvest Bell 
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name for a Collecting Box—Charles Lamb—Land, 
Transfer by Church Gift—Surrender by a Straw— 
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tion—‘ Marseillaise,’ Origin of—Marston & Co,, Pub- 
lishers—Manx Words—Marengo, Napoleon’s horse 
—Mouchard, Police Spy—Merlin, Editions of his 
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‘Burial of Sir John Moore ’— Mottoes— Mound 
Burial in Wales—Mummy Wheat. 

National Flag. 

Omnibus Knifeboard—Orientation of Churches, 

Prince of Wales, renewal of the Title—Prisoners 
of War in English Literature—Adelaide Procter’s 
‘Story of a Faithful Soul ’—Greek and Latin Pro- 
nunciation, 

Lord Roberts, his two Painter Grand-uncles— 
Royal Standard— Royal Personages, their Funerals 
—Russia to India, Railway anticipated. 

Sabbath Day Observance—Sailors and Fisher- 
men, their Folk-lore—Burnt Sacrifice in 1859—Sir 
Walter Scott—Shakespeare’s Books—Spider Eating 
—Sydenham, Jubilee of the first great Inter- 
national Exhibition—Lord Thurlow and tne Duke 
of Grafton. 

Toucan, etymology of the name—Turvin Coiners 
—Tyburn, The Manor of. 


William the Conqueror, his half brothers and 
sisters—William III., his Chaplain in 1689. 
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FINE ARTS :—T. 8. Cooper, R.A. ; ‘the Hardwick Hall Tapestry ; 
Vincenzo opp: gales, Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Stock Exchange ‘Orchestral Society; Messrs. Greene and 
Borwick’s Recital; Mr. Mark Hambourg’s Recital; The Herbert 
Sharpe ‘Trio ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—‘ The Heel of ‘Achilles’ ; ‘The New Clown’ ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN:UM for February 8 contains Articles on 


A NEW LIFE of NAPOLEON. 
The CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS. 
IN SICILY. 
SEPOY GENERALS. 
A HISTORY of EW ENNY PRIORY. 
MR. MONRO on the ODYSSEY. 
The DANGERS of ely ALISM. 
NEW NOVELS :—The Tory Lover; God Wills It; The Yellow =e 
The Beleaguere1 Forest; Deborah; Judah ecroft, Puritan ; 
Parish Scandal; King Stork of the Netherlands; A Life’s Labyrinth 
HISTORY. 
TRAVEL. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Gabriele Rossetti ; Cecil Rhodes; Speeches 
on Canadian Affairs; With Steyn and De Wet; Educated W eee 
Women ; Annuals. 
LIST of NEW OKS. 
LEWIS SERGEANT: Le rpm ISTIC ae RVEY of INDIA ; ‘CATA- 
LOGUE of a COLLECTION of HISTORICAL TRACTS’; The 
SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON ; SALES. 

ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Natural aaa AM Words for Colour; 
Meetings Next Week ; 
RTS : :—Feudal Céats = Arms; Royal Portraits 7 the New 
Dutch Masters at Forbes & Paterson’s; Sale ; Gossip. 
Promenade Concerts ; boop: Per- 


Societies ; 


MUSIC :—Symphony Concerts ; 
formances Next W 
DRAMA :—‘ Ulysses’ 


" Arizona ; Gossip. 





THE ATHENAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN Cc. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 


price Sixpence, 
)  cdietenit ctl | for the YOUNG, 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.0. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


'T.HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 
Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
a ay the Present Time. Second Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOZY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R. 


“Conveys a great deal of information without cae in any way dry 
or technical.”—Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





IMPORTANT TO ANNUITANTS. 


THE 
RoerYat 


KR *CHANGE 





ASSURANCE 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 





GRANTS 
SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS 


WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Apply Srcrerary, 


HEAD OFFICE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 





BONUS YEAR 1902, 

N ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Established 1835, 

The PROFITS are Divided solely amongst the Assured: 
already divided, £5,/,00,000, 

The next Division will be made as at November 20, 1902, 
and all Assurances previously effected and then existing will 
participate. 

Paid in Claims ee « Nearly £11,500,000 
Accumulated Funds exceed eso +»  £5,700,000 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining Life 
Assurance at minimum cost with provision for old age. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Seeretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C, 
Applications for Ag invited, 








and M IC &, 


R A T § 

If a Tablet of VINOLIA SOAP be put in a cage 
of hungry rats and mice they will eat it, because 
it is made from edible fats and is harmless, while 
On ships they eat it 


they will shun other soaps. 


whenever they can get at it. 





Grateful—Comforting. 


Prepared from the finest 
selected Cocoa, with the- 
natural oil preserved. It 
is far and away the most 
nutritious beverage you: 
can take for breakfast 
and supper. 


Dizsnerorns MAGNESIA, 


KPPs's COCOA, 
EPPs's COCOA. 
#PPs's COCOA. 


E?P?Pss COCOA. 





The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 








E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. With an Introduction, Two Prefatory Essays, and Notes, 


Critical and Explanatory. By W. L. NEWMAN, M.A. Vols. III. and IV. Medium 8vo, cloth, 14s, net each. 
Volume III. TWO ESSAYS. BOOKS III.,1V.,and V. Text and Notes, Volume IV. ESSAY on CONSTITUTIONS. BOOKS VI.-VIII. Text and Notes. 


HOMER'S ODYSSEY, Books XIII-XXIV. Edited, with English Notes and Appendices, by D. B. 


MONRO, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


HOMERI OPERA. Tomi I. and II. (Ilias). 2s. 6d. and 3s. each. Together, on India Paper, 7s. 


Edited by D. B. MONRO and T. W. ALLEN, (Ozford Classical Texts, 


COLLATIONS from the CODEX CLUNIACENSIS S. HOLKHAMICUS: a Ninth-Century 


Manuscript of Cicero, now in Lord Leicester’s Library at Holkbam, with certain hitherto unpublished Scholia, Toree Facsimiles, and a History of the Codex, by W. 
PETERSON, C.M.G. LL.D. (A oO , Classical Series, Par t IX. ). Crown 4to, paper covers, 7s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY in SCHOOLS. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D. With an Appendix 


containing Lists of Archaeological Apparatus, by Prof. P. GARDNER and J. L. MYRES, M.A. 8vo, paper covers, 1s. net. 


COMPANION to ENGLISH HISTORY (MIDDLE AGES). Edited by F. P. Barnard, M.A. 


F.S.A. With Ninety-seven Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, &s. 6d. net. (Immediately, 


The TROUBADOURS of DANTE: being Selections from the Works of the Provencal Poets 


quoted by Dante. With Introduction, Notes, Concise Grammar, and Glossary, by H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 


AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY on DANTE’S ‘DIVINA COMMEDIA. By H. F. Tozer, 


M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 





GOETHE.—_HERMANN und DOROTHEA. Edited, with Notes, by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. M.A., 
and EMMA §S. BUCHHEIM. With an Introduction by EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. D. C.L., and a Biographical Sketch by E. 8S. BUCHHEIM. Retra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


ATHEN. 4EUM. —‘* Prof. Dowden’s introduction is singularly graceful and sympathetic, and contains some very happy criticism. For the rest, the text is sound and the notes are 
careful and serviceable. Miss Buchheim has added greatly to the interest of the volume by prefixing a brief and modest sketch of her father’s life.” 


STUDIES in HISTORY and JURISPRUDENCE. By the Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L. 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS of the PURITAN REVOLUTION, 1625-1660. Selected 


and Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH COLONIES. By C. P. Lucas, C.B. Vol. V. 


CANADA. PartI. NEW FRANCE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LEGISLATIVE METHODS and FORMS. By Sir Courtenay Ilbert, K.C.S.I. C.I.E. 8vo, half- 


roan, 16s. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND from the ABOLITION of the ROMAN JURIS.- 


soe nag By RICHARD WATSON DIXON, D.D. Completion of the Work: Vols. V. and VI. (4.p. 1558 to 1570). Edited by Rev. HENRY GHE, D.D. F.S.A. 8vo, 
clot 


TIMES.—“ Thestrength of Dr. Dixon’s work lies in his power of penetrating criticism. No modern historian has seen more clearly the point at issue which partisans and con- 
troversalists have laboriously wrapped up and centuries of accumulated error buried.’ 


The CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS: being Selections from the Writings of Benjamin Whichcote, 


JOHN SMITH, and NATHANAEL CULVERWEL. With Introduction by E. T. CAMPAGNAC, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 


A STUDY of the ETHICS of SPINOZA (Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata). By Harold 


H. JOACHIM. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


ANNALS of BOTANY. Edited by Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A. M.D. F.R.S.; D. H. Scott, Ph.D. 


F.R.S.; and W. G. FARLOW, M.D.; assisted by other Botanists. Vol. XV. No. LX., with 10 Plates. Royal 8vo, paper covers, 14s. 





ENGLISH-SWAHILI DICTIONARY. By A. C. Madan, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. Extra 


fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON of the OLD TESTAMENT. With an Appendix containing 


the Biblical Aramaic, based on the Thesaurus and Lexicon of GESENIUS, by FRANCIS BROWN, D.D.; S. R. DRIVER, D.D.; and C. A. BRIGGS, D.D. Parts I.-X. 
Small 4to, paper covers, each 2s. 6d. 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
LECTURES on SLAVONIC LAW. Being the Ilchester Lectures for the Year 1900. By Feodor 


SIGEL. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 


HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY the RELIGION of HUMAN LIFE. The Substance of Six 


Lectures delivered to Oxford University Extension Students. By THOMAS B. STRONG, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, half-parchment, 1s. 6d. net. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘ The Publisher’ —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0, 
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